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Abstract  of  Dissertation  to  the  Graduate  Council  of 

the  University  of  Florida 
in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  TENURE  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  IN  A 
STEADY  STATE  ENVIRONMENT 

By 

RALPH  D.  GUNTER 
June  1979 

Chairman:  Dr.  James  L.  Wattenbarger 

Major  Department:      Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  possible  relationships 
between  the  professional  activities  of  instruction,  research,  community 
services,  and  administration  of  university  faculty  and  the  tenure  status 
of  the  faculty  members.    Further  analyses  were  made  to  determine  whether 
possible  relationships  existed  between  the  professional  activities  of 
university  faculty  and  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  institutions  in 
which  they  were  employed. 

To  examine  the  possible  relationships  stated  above,  the  following 
analyses  were  made  of  the  professional  activities  of  university  faculty 
members : 

1.    An  analysis  was  made  of  a  select  group  of  faculty  before  and 
after  tenure  was  granted.    Statistically  significant  differ- 
ences were  found  in  administrative  activities.    The  faculty 
were  more  involved  in  administrative  duties  after  they 
received  tenure  than  before  tenure  was  granted. 
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2.  An  analysis  was  made  by  comparing  a  group  of  tenure-earning 
faculty  with  a  group  of  tenured  faculty.  Statistically 
significant  differences  were  found  in  instruction  and  admin- 
istrative activities.    The  tenure-earning  faculty  were  more 
involved  in  instructional  activities  than  were  the  tenured 
faculty.    Conversely,  the  tenured  faculty  were  more  involved 
in  administrative  duties  than  were  the  tenure-earning 
faculty. 

3.  An  analysis  was  made  by  comparing  faculty  employed  by 
"developing"  institutions  with  faculty  employed  by  "estab- 
lished" institutions.    Statistically  significant  differences 
were  found  in  research  and  community  services  activities. 
"Developing"  institution  faculty  devoted  more  time  to  commu- 
nity services  activities  than  did  "established"  institution 
faculty.    Conversely,  "established"  institution  faculty 
devoted  more  time  to  research  activities  than  did  "devel- 
oping" institution  faculty. 

4.  An  analysis  is  made  by  comparing  three  groups  of  faculty  by 
tenure  status  (tenure-earning,  recently  tenured,  long-term 
tenured)  within  four  separate  institutions.  Statistically 
significant  differences  were  found  in  instruction  activities 
at  one  institution,  in  research  activities  at  another  insti- 
tution, and  in  administration  at  two  of  the  four  institutions. 
Statistically  significant  differences  were  not  found  in 
community  services  activities  at  any  of  the  universities 
among  any  faculty  types.    One  institution  did  not  reveal  any 
statistically  significant  differences  in  activities  among  any 
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faculty  types.    The  conclusion  of  this  analysis  was  that  the 
amount  of  time  faculty  members  devoted  to  each  professional 
activity  may  have  been  more  attributable  to  institutional 
policy  than  to  the  tenure  status  of  the  faculty  member  or 
to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  institution. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

University  administrators  and  others  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  higher  education  may  be  facing  some  of  the  most  complex 
problems  in  history.     These  problems  appear  to  be  centered  around  the 
forces  calling  for  a  reevaluation  of  the  purposes  of  higher  education 
and  how  these  purposes  will  be  accomplished  in  view  of  shrinking 
economic  resources  (Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  1974). 

Whatever  society  expects  from  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
type  and  quality  of  education,  research,  and  public  services,  the 
faculty  will  ultimately  carry  out  these  functions  and  represent  the 
largest  element  of  cost  (Quindry  and  Masten,  1976).     Thus,  the  types 
of  activity  in  which  faculty  are  engaged  and  the  amount  of  time  they 
spend  on  such  activities  become  important  considerations  in  the 
mission  and  operation  of  the  institution. 

Halstead  (1974)  suggests  that  the  activity  of  a  faculty  member 
may  change  once  that  faculty  member  is  granted  tenure.     Faculty  members 
tend  to  resist  any  increase  in  their  teaching  load  because  "they  not 
only  visualize  themselves  as  teachers  but  also  as  scholars."  He 
further  states,  "it  is  the  institutions  that  cause  many  professors  to 
regard  a  full  teaching  load  as  ignominious  and,  therefore,  to  employ 
every  kind  of  stratagem  to  teach  as  few  hours  as  possible"  (p.  640). 
Halstead  attributes  this  to  the  institutions  giving  lipservice  to  the 
importance  of  teaching  while  rewarding  intellectual  and  scholarly 
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distinction  by  reducing  teaching  load.    Dressell  (1976)  attributes 
this  to  a  poor  evaluation  system,  especially  as  it  relates  to  teaching 
compared  with  the  evaluation  of  other  assigned  activities.  Faculty 
members  perceive  that  they  are  hired  to  instruct  students,  but  they 
also  recognize  that  they  must  conduct  research  and  publish  if  they  want 
to  gain  tenure  and  promotion  (Laughlin  and  Lestrud,  1976). 

The  practices  of  rewarding  faculty  tenure,  increased  rank,  and 
pay  raises  on  the  basis  of  research  and  scholarly  activities  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  quantity  of  teaching  may  not  have 
been  critical  during  periods  when  university  enrollments  were 
constantly  increasing  and  when  faculty  mobility  was  high.    The  steady 
state  staffing  today,  however,  is  resulting  in  all-tenured  faculty  with 
low  mobility  and  high  costs  and  with  a  faculty  who  have  little  or  no 
incentive  to  teach  the  students  (Bell,  1966;  Kerr,  1972;  Kilgore,  1973; 
Newman,  1971). 

The  types  of  activities  faculty  members  are  expected  to  carry  out 
and  the  "tenuring-in"  problem  facing  higher  education  would  have  many 
implications  on  both  the  educational  purposes  and  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions.   This  study  will  test  the  contention  (Halstead,  1974;  Kerr, 
1972)  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  tenure  and  the  activity  of 
faculty. 

Another  pressing  problem  in  higher  education  is  the  premise  that 
professional  activity  of  faculty  is  function  of  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  institution  (Kilgore,  1973;  Fulton  and  Trow,  1972).  This 
position  contends  that  both  tenure  earning  and  tenured  faculty  at 
established  institutions  carry  lighter  teaching  loads  than  faculty  at 
developing  institutions. 
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Finally,  two  contrasting  behavior  patterns  appear  prominent 
regarding  the  activity  of  a  faculty  member  seeking  tenure.    One  is  that 
each  person  develops  certain  work  habits,  usually  rather  early  in  life, 
and  these  habits  will  continue  whether  tenureship  is  received  or  not. 
The  other  behavior  appears  to  be  that  a  person  will  exhibit  a  flurry 
of  activities,  particularly  during  the  year  when  tenureship  is  being 
considered  and  maybe  the  year  before;  but  once  tenure  is  granted  and 
the  incentives  for  gaining  tenure  are  no  longer  there,  the  faculty  will 
tend  to  coast  on  past  accomplishments. 

These  inquiries  have  not  been  answered  by  those  who  publish  in 
the  literature.    However,  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  important 
if  administrators  are  to  plan  for  future  operations. 

The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Since  steady  state  staffing  is  a  major  concern  of  higher 
education,  the  problem  addressed  by  this  study  was  to  determine 
whether,  in  a  selected  state  university  system,  professional  activity 
as  reported  on  faculty  activity  forms  changed  after  a  faculty  member 
received  tenure,  whether  the  activities  of  tenured  faculty  were 
different  from  tenure-earning  faculty,  and  whether  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  institution  had  any  impact  on  professional  activities 
of  faculty.    The  following  questions  were  addressed  in  this  study: 

1.    Were  there  differences  in  the  activities  of  selected  faculty 
members  of  a  selected  state  university  system  between  the  two 
years  prior  to  the  granting  of  tenure  and  the  two  years  after 
tenure  has  been  granted? 
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2.  Were  there  differences  between  the  activities  of  selected 
tenure-earning  faculty  and  selected  long-term  tenured  faculty 
of  a  selected  state  university  system? 

3.  Were  there  differences  between  the  activities  of  faculty  who 
had  recently  been  granted  tenure  and  the  activities  of  either 
tenure  earning  or  long-term  tenured  faculty? 

4.  Were  there  differences  between  the  activities  of  faculty 
employed  by  "established"  institutions  and  faculty  employed 
by  "developing"  institutions? 

5.  Were  there  any  interactions  between  the  type  of  faculty  and 
the  type  of  institutions? 

Limitations 

The  following  limitations  are  recognized  regarding  the  results  of 
this  study: 

1.  Due  to  the  specific  topic  being  addressed,  generalizations 
cannot  be  made  concerning  the  distribution  of  faculty  activ- 
ities for  the  entire  university, 

2.  The  limited  sample  of  universities  in  one  State  University 
System  may  not  be  representative  of  all  higher  education 
institutions . 

3.  The  writer  was  unable  to  measure  or  control  variables  other 
than  tenure  that  may  have  contributed  to  differences  in 
faculty  activity.    Some  of  the  other  variables  are  age, 
length  of  service,  sex,  faculty  rank,  and  individual  insti- 
tutional policies. 

4.  The  findings  of  the  study  cannot  be  interpreted  on  a  longi- 
tudinal basis  even  though  individual  professional  activities 
of  faculty  were  examined  over  four  consecutive  academic  years. 
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5.  The  activity  of  faculty  reported  on  the  assigned  activity 
file  may  not  constitute  the  total  activity  of  a  faculty 
member. 

6.  Specific  pursuits  included  in  each  of  the  four  spheres  of 
professional  activity  (instruction,  research,  community 
service,  and  administration)  are  restricted  to  definitions  in 
the  State  University  System  of  Florida  Policy  Manual.  For 
example,  thesis  and  dissertation  supervision  are  considered  to 
be  components  of  instruction. 

Delimitations 

In  conducting  the  research,  the  investigator  observed  the  following 
delimitations: 

1.  The  study  was  confined  to  four  universities  in  the  State 
University  System  of  Florida. 

2.  Only  those  faculty  members  in  disciplines  common  to  the  four 
universities  were  used  in  the  study. 

3.  The  data  used  to  show  professional  activity  of  faculty  were 
obtained  from  a  SUS  Faculty  Activity  Assignment  file  that  had 
been  certified  by  the  appropriate  university  authority. 

4.  Only  full-time  faculty  members  who  were  on  tenure-earning 
lines,  normally  assigned  teaching  duties  amounting  to  50 
percent  or  more  of  their  time,  and  were  less  than  age  55, 
during  the  years  1974-75  through  1977-78  were  used  in  the 
study. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

One  of  the  ways  institutions  might  be  more  effective  in  dealing 
with  conflicting  pressures  is  to  find  better  ways  to  conceptualize  what 


faculty  members  actually  do  in  terms  of  teaching,  research,  community 
service,  and  administration  and  how  these  activities  differ  between 
those  faculty  not  on  tenure  and  those  for  whom  tenure  has  been  granted. 
It  is  also  important  to  know  what  differences,  if  any,  exist  in  the 
pattern  of  activities  of  faculty  members  working  at  large  graduate  and 
research  oriented  universities  as  opposed  to  universities  that  are 
either  "developing"  or  basically  teaching  oriented  (Durham  et  al., 
1966).    Hopefully,  this  study  will  serve  as  an  addition  to  the  existing 
body  of  knowledge  on  professional  activity  of  faculty  and  tenure  so 
that  better  management  decisions  can  be  made  in  coping  with  changing 
university  environments. 

Assumptions 

The  basic  assumptions  in  this  investigation  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  granting  of  tenure  was  one  of  the  important  variables 
in  professional  activities  of  faculty  observed  among  the 
faculty  groups . 

2.  That  the  activities  of  faculty  members  as  reported  on  the 
Faculty  Activity  Report  represented  their  total  professional 
activity. 

3.  That  the  Faculty  Activity  Reports  were  accurate  and,  in  fact, 
did  represent  the  time  spent  on  each  activity. 

4.  That  the  four  universities  being  studied  used  common 
definitions  when  the  percentage  of  time  was  categorized  for 
each  faculty  member. 

Definition  of  Terms 
Tenure— The  word  tenure  was  defined  by  SS. 240. 042  FS  and  its 
implementing  policy  stated  in  Chapter  6C-5.06  of  the  Florida  Board  of 
Regents  Manual  (Appendix  A).    A  tenured  faculty  member  was  one  who  was 
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granted  tenure  for  at  least  the  period  from  1974-75  academic  year 
througb  the  1977-78  academic  year.     A  non- tenured  faculty  member  was 
one  v7ho  was  in  a  tenure-earning  position  but  had  not  been  granted 
tenure  from  the  3974-75  academic  year  through  the  1977-78  academic  year. 
A  faculty  member  who  was  recently  granted  tenure  was  one  who  was  granted 
tenure  during  the    1975-76  academic  year  and  was  still  employed  by  that 
institution  through  the  1977-78  academic  year. 

Steady  State  Environir.ent — A  steady  state  environment  v;as  defined 
as  a  period  when  enrollments  were  leveling  or  declining  and  when  there 
was  little  or  no  demand  for  new  faculty.     During  the  period  of  this 
study,  the  Florida  Board  of  Regents  reported  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  faculty  in  the  Florida  system  was  less  than  one  percent  per  year. 
This  was  interpreted  as  being  a  steady  state  environment. 

Institution — An  institution  was  defined  as  a  multi-college  uni- 
versity offering  undergraduate  and  graduate  educational  programs, 
research  and  public  service  in  the  State  University  System  of  Florida. 
An  "established"  institution  was  defi.ned  as  a  university  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  at  least  twenty  years,  had  at  least  fifteen  programs  at 
doctorace  level,  and  had  at  least  $15  million  per  year  in  sponsored 
resec-ircu  programs,     A  "developing"  institution  was  defined  as  a  university 
which  had  been  in  operation  for  less  than  twenty  years,  had  fewer  than 
fifteen  programs  at  the  doctorate  level,  and  had  less  than  $15  million 
per  year  in  sponsored  research  programs. 

Faculty — For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  a  faculty  member  was 
defined  as  a  full-time  faculty  member  on  a  permanent  appointment 
status  wrio  wjs  occupying  a  tenure  earning  position,  held  the  academic 
rank  of  Professor,  Associate  Professor,  Assistant  Professor,  or 
Instructor,  and  was  normally  assigned  teaching  activities  in  an 
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academic  college  as  at  least  50  percent  of  his  or  her  total  assigned 
activities. 

Professional  Activity  of  Faculty — Those  duties  assigned  to  each 
faculty  member  as  recorded  on  the  Faculty  Academic  Assignment  Form  at 
each  institution  in  the  State  University  System  of  Florida  and 
reported  to  the  Florida  Board  of  Regents.     It  should  be  understood  that 
although  these  activities  were  called  "assigned"  activities,  normally 
these  duties  were  worked  out  jointly  between  the  faculty  member  and 
his/her  Department  Chairman.     It  was  also  understood  that  certain 
faculty  may  have  accomplished  more  tasks  than  those  shown  on  the 
Faculty  Academic  Assignment  Form;  such  tasks,  however,  were  not 
considered  in  this  study. 

Procedures 

Selection  of  Cases 

Faculty  members  in  the  State  University  System  of  Florida  were 
chosen  because  of  the  commonality  of  the  reporting  system  of  faculty 
activities.    Four  of  the  nine  universities  within  the  SUS  system  were 
chosen  because  of  their  similiarities  in  offering  all  four  under- 
graduate years  and  graduate  programs.    Four  of  the  remaining  five 
universities  do  not  offer  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  the  fifth 
university  (Florida  A.  and  M.  University)  did  not  have  comparative  data 
for  all  of  the  four  years  studied. 

•The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  activity  of 
full-time  faculty  members  who  occupied  tenure-earning  lines  and  were 
normally  assigned  teaching  duties  amounting  to  50  percent  or  more  of 
their  time.    Therefore,  full-time  research  faculty,  adjunct  faculty, 
instructors  not  on  tenure-earning  lines,  courtesy  appointments  and 
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faculty  who  were  normally  assigned  50  percent  or  more  of  their  time  to 
administrative  duties  were  excluded  from  the  study.    This  was  done  so 
that  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  the  professional  activities  of 
"teaching"  faculty  could  be  made. 

To  make  comparisons  of  professional  activities  of  faculty  among 
institutions,  only  disciplines  common  to  all  four  institutions  were 
chosen.    This  included  faculty  from  education  disciplines,  business 
disciplines,  humanities  and  fine  arts  disciplines,  engineering  disci- 
plines, the  social  sciences  disciplines,  and  the  natural  sciences 
disciplines.    Tjrpical  of  the  disciplines  which  were  excluded  were 
medical  school  and  teaching  hospital  disciplines,  agricultural  disci- 
plines, law  disciplines,  and  architectural  disciplines.    Also,  faculty 
that  were  55  years  of  age  or  more  were  excluded  from  the  study,  regard- 
less of  tenure  status,  for  the  reasons  cited  in  the  literature  and 
because  they  were  likely  to  have  been  tenured  before  a  concern  was 
ever  given  to  this  issue. 
Method 

Beginning  with  the  1974-75  academic  year,  the  State  University 
System  of  Florida  adopted  a  plan  for  the  uniform  reporting  of  faculty 
assignments  in  all  of  the  nine  state  universities  in  the  system.  This 
procedure,  identified  as  State  University  System  of  Florida  Academic 
Assigned  Activity  File  (see  Appendix  B) ,  covers  all  duties  of  each 
faculty  member  in  the  major  categories  of  teaching,  research,  commu- 
nity service,  and  administration.    A  form  is  completed  by  the  faculty 
member  and  the  Department  Chairman  each  quarter  of  the  academic  year. 
There  are  nineteen  separate  activity  codes  to  record  the  faculty 
activity.    These  reports  are  computerized  and  are  on  file  in  the  State 
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of  Florida  Board  of  Regents  Office  and  in  the  Data  Administration 
Office  at  each  university.    The  19  activity  codes  used  in  this  quar- 
terly report  were  grouped  into  the  four  major  categories  of  teaching, 
research,  community  service,  and  administration. 

Faculty  member  activities  over  a  four  academic  year  period 
(twelve  academic  quarters)  at  four  universities  in  the  State  University 
System  of  Florida  were  studied.    The  University  of  Florida  (UF)  and 
Florida  State  University  (FSU)  constituted  the  "established"  universi- 
ties.   The  University  of  South  Florida  (USF)  and  University  of  Central 
Florida  (UCF)  constituted  the  "developing"  universities.    The  year 
established,  the  number  of  doctoral  programs  and  the  amount  of 
sponsored  research  awarded  in  the  1976-77  academic  year  of  each  insti- 
tution is  presented  in  Table  1: 

Table  1 

Classification  of  Institution  Types 
1976-77 


Institution 

Opened 

Doctoral 
Programs 

Sponsored  Research 
(millions  of  dollars) 

Established 

UF 

1853 

56 

45.0 

FSU 

1857 

63 

19.5 

Developing 

USF 

1960 

8 

7.2 

UCF 

1968 

0 

2.6 

Description  of  Subjects 

The  thesis  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  the  professional 
activity  of  faculty  changed  after  a  person  received  tenure.  The 


subjects  from  the  four  institutions  were  stratified  into  three  groups. 
Group  1  consisted  of  all  faculty  members  who  were  granted  tenure  in  the 
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1975-76  academic  year.    This  group  was  called  the  recently  tenured 
group.    Evaluations  of  this  group  were  made  for  the  1974-75  and  1975-76 
academic  years  as  the  pre-tenure  years  and  1976-77  and  1977-78  academic 
years  as  the  post-tenure  years.    Group  2  consisted  of  all  faculty 
members  who  were  non-tenured  during  the  academic  years  1974-75  through 
1977-78.    This  group  was  called  the  tenure-earning  group.    Group  3 
consisted  of  all  faculty  members  who  were  tenured  during  the  academic 
years  1974-75  through  1977-78.    This  group  was  called  the  long-term 
tenured  group. 

The  number  and  identification  of  faculty  in  each  of  the  three 
groups  were  made  by  institution,  then  grouped  into  the  two  institution 
types  mentioned  above.    There  were  107  faculty  in  Group  1,  131  faculty 
in  Group  2,  and  630  faculty  in  Group  3.    The  three  groups  comprising 
868  faculty  members  studied  represented  the  total  qualified  faculty 
that  were  in  common  disciplines  in  the  four  institutions  studied. 
Faculty  excluded  were  those  over  55  years  of  age,  those  who  received 
tenure  during  the  first  and  third  year  of  the  four-year  period,  and 
those  who  did  not  have  a  complete  faculty  activity  file  for  the  twelve 
quarters  studied. 
Research  Design  Procedure 

The  desired  data  were  on  computer  tapes  in  the  Florida  Board  of 
Regents  Office  in  Tallahassee,  Florida.    Each  university  in  the  State 
University  System  submitted  quarterly  to  the  BOR  an  Authorized  Position 
File,  and  an  Academic  Assignment  File.    The    desired  information  from 
these  files  was  collected  for  the  four  years  to  be  examined,  and  a 
composite  new  file  was  generated  on  the  identified  faculty  at  the 
respective  universities  being  studied. 
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Data  were  recorded  by  quarter  for  each  of  the  twelve  academic 
quarters  of  the  years  specified.     Summer  quarter  data  were  not  used 
since  they  did  not  reflect  typical  faculty  assignments.    A  computer 
run  was  made  for  each  qualified  faculty  member  which  categorized  his 
or  her  activities  by  quarter. 
Method  of  Analysis 

The  primary  variables  analyzed  were  those  related  to  faculty 
activity  as  indicated  on  the  attached  Academic  Assignment  Report. 
These  variables  were  measured  as  a  percent  of  full-time  equivalent 
(FTE)  faculty  activity.    A  1.0  FTE  does  not  necessarily  equate  to  the 
number  of  credit  hours  taught  or  to  the  number  of  hours  in  a  work  week 
since  these  definitions  vary  among  faculty,  departments,  and 
universities . 

The  primary  dependent  variables  analyzed  were:     (1)  Instructional 
Activities,  (2)  Research  and  Other  Scholarly  Activities,  (3)  Public  and 
Community  Service  Activities,  and  (4)  Administrative  Activities.  The 
percent  of  FTE  was  calculated  for  each  of  the  activities  described. 
The  data  did  not  total  1.0  FTE  since  some  professional  activities  of 
faculty  were  excluded  from  the  study. 

The  first  analysis  of  data  was  to  compare  pre-tenure  activities 
to  post-tenure  activities  of  recently  tenured  faculty  members  in  all 
four  institutions  in  terms  of  the  four  dependent  variables. 

•The  second  analysis  of  data  was  to  compare  the  activities  of 
tenure  earning  faculty  with  the  activities  of  long-term  faculty  in 
terms  of  the  four  dependent  variables. 

The  third  analysis  of  data  was  to  compare  all  three  types  of 
faculty  (recently  tenured,  long-term  tenured,  and  tenure  earning)  in 
terms  of  the  four  dependent  variables. 
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The  fourth  analysis  was  to  compare  the  three  types  of  faculty  with 
the  two  types  of  institutions  (developing  and  established)  in  terms  of 
the  four  dependent  variables.     In  addition,  any  interactions  between 
types  of  faculty  and  types  of  institutions  were  noted. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  reported  in  five  chapters.     Chapter  I  presents  the 
problem  of  the  investigation  in  perspective.    Chapter  II  provides  a 
review  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  problem,  selected  research 
concerning  professional  activity  of  faculty,  a  discussion  regarding 
tenure  policies  and  the  potential  effects  of  a  "tenuring-in"  process, 
and  what  effects  the  policies  and  practices  of  activity  and  tenure  have 
on  faculty  members.    The  presentation  and  analysis  of  data  gathered  for 
this  study  are  presented  in  Chapter  III.    Chapter  IV  presents  the 
discussion  of  the  data  and  Chapter  V  presents  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  investigations  and  makes  recommendations  for  further 
study. 
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CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 
Evolution  of  Higher  Education 

Before  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  was  primarily  represented  by  the  Ivy  League  schools. 
These  schools  and  the  composition  of  their  student  bodies  reflected 
an  elite  structure  in  the  society  at  that  time.    Typically  a  college 
professor  taught  undergraduate  classes,  worked  with  a  few  graduate 
students,  and  published  books  and  articles.    Financial  reward, 
promotion,  and  job  security  for  a  faculty  member  was  almost  solely 
based  upon  teaching  ability.    Since  intellectual  pursuits  were 
dominated  by  the  liberal  arts,  the  reputation  of  the  faculty  and 
thus  the  institution  was  based  on  contributions  to  scholarship--the 
qualities  of  mind  rather  than  results  (Bell,  1966). 

The  American  university  as  we  know  it  today  is  a  complex  of 
undergraduate  colleges,  specialized  professional  schools,  centers, 
institutes,  and  graduate  institutions.    The  graduate  school  and 
research  efforts  now  dominate  the  higher  education  system.  This 
evolution  came  in  response  to  many  societal  needs--the  increase  in 
knowledge,  the  emphasis  on  scholarly  or  creative  activities  as  opposed 
to  just  teaching,  the  emphasis  on  research  as  a  co-equal  function  with 
teaching  for  the  university  professor,  the  need  to  solve  problems  in 
our  society,  and  the  need  to  train  teachers  for  the  burgeoning  number 
of  colleges  in  the  country  (Kerr,  1972).    The  university  today,  whether 
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private  or  publicly  supported,  has  become  a  quasi-public  institution  in 
which  the  need  for  public  service  has  become  paramount  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  university  (Berelson,  1960).    The  general  university  system 
has  emerged  with  an  emphasis  on  career  orientation  and  preparation  and, 
as  such,  has  become  an  important  part  of  a  larger  national  system 
helping  to  create  a  market  for  scientific  and  academic  personnel 
(Berelson,  1964,  Kerr,  1972). 

Since  higher  education  is  a  labor-intensive  service  sector  of  the 
economy  (Newman,  1971),  it  is  difficult  to  achieve  the  gains  in  produc- 
tivity that  are  experienced  in  goods-producing  industries.  For 
example,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  stated  that  the 
costs  per  full-time  equivalent  student  in  higher  education  rose  at  an 
average  annual  rate  in  the  1960 's  that  was  3.3  percent  higher  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index.    As  a  result,  they 
advocated  that  the  faculty  be  involved  in  developing  policies  directed 
toward  achieving  appropriate  and  equitable  teaching  loads  and  estab- 
lishing standards  relating  to  a  reasonable  maximum  amount  of  time  to 
be  spent  in  consulting  activities  (Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  1974,  pp.  112-114). 

The  Carnegie  Commission  further  recognized  that  the  faculty 
response  to  a  slow-down  in  the  rate  of  salary  increases  may  well  be  a 
movement  toward  greater  unionization.    If  this  is  the  case,  the  union 
contract  can  be  a  means  by  which  some  costs  are  made  more  certain; 
thus  "enabling  'management'  to  achieve  provisions  designed  to  increase 
faculty  productivity  by  negotiating  modest  increases  in  teaching  loads 
in  return  for  increases  in  salaries  and  fringe  benefits"  (Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  1974,  p.  116). 
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By  the  same  token,  the  Carnegie  Commission  also  expressed  concern 
about  the  "modern"  colleges  and  universities  having  unclear  responsi- 
bilities in  scientific  research,  training  for  new  professions  and 
occupations,  service  to  society,  and  a  more  welcoming  approach  to 
students  from  all  income  strata.    "It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  say 
that  higher  education  has  the  purpose  of  teaching,  research,  and 
service.    Teaching  to  what  ends?    Research  for  what  reason?  Service 
to  whom?"    (Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  1974,  p.  190). 

Cartter  (1976)  contended  that  enrollments  were  still  increasing 
and  higher  paid  tenured  faculty  were  moving  on  to  new  jobs  elsewhere, 
and  when  research  and  philanthropic  dollars  were  plentiful,  university 
budgets  could,  in  some  way,  be  balanced.    Faculty  salaries,  the  largest 
part  of  the  expense,  could  be  kept  somewhat  in  line  by  hiring  younger 
and  thus  lower  paid  faculty  when  senior  faculty  moved  on  to  other 
institutions.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  financial  future  for 
universities  will  not  be  as  bright. 

A  perplexing  problem  facing  the  nation  today  is  the  rapidly 

increasing  costs  of  higher  education  and  the  willingness,  capacity,  and 

responsibility  of  those  who  must  pay  for  it. 

Current  trends  in  public  financing  have  caused 
administrators  grave  concern  over  the  ability 
of  the  institutions  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  them.    The  predicted  rate  of  economic  growth 
may  not  generate  enough  money  to  assure  long- 
range  stability  and  growth  commensurate  with  the 
•    demands  of  society.     (Quindry  and  Hasten,  1976, 
p.  516) 

In  addition  to  inflation  which  erodes  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  there  has  been  a  decline  or  leveling  in  federal  funding  for 
scientific  research  and  a  growing  enthusiasm  for  other  social  programs 
that  are  competing  for  the  education  dollar  (Quindry  and  Hasten,  1976). 
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All  of  these  factors  are  predicting  that  there  will  be  a  smaller 

job  market  for  faculty  members  at  other  institutions,  thus  increasing 

the  percentage  of  faculty  members  that  are  tenured  in  any  given 

institution  (Kilgore,  1973). 

The  chief  consequence.   .   .   .has  been  the  demand  by 
the  professor  for  a  reduced  teaching  schedule  and 
more  time  for  research  and  public  service.     In  many 
undergraduate  schools  the  four-course  teaching 
load  is  still  common,  while  in  larger  colleges  and 
universities,  the  three-course  teaching  load  is  the 
norm.     Yet,  increasingly  in  the  elite  schools,  the 
professors  will  teach  only  two  courses,  one  of 
which  will  be  a  research  seminar.   .   .   .In  a  univer- 
sity divided  into  graduate  and  undergraduate  schools 
a  reduction  in  teaching  load  is  invariably  at  the 
expense  of  college  courses.     This  requires  the 
university  either  to  consolidate  a  course  or  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  faculty.     (Bell,  1966, 
p.  63) 

During  the  era  of  university  expansion  and  ever-increasing  enrollments, 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  mobility  of  faculty.  They 
were  lured  to  higher  paying  jobs,  more  prestigious  campuses  and  if  they 
were  "stars"  in  research,  they  migrated  to  the  well  known  research- 
oriented  universities  (Furniss,  1973). 

In  times  of  economic  and  enrollment  expansion,  responsiveness  to 
change  could  occur  by  adding  new  faculty  who  are  familiar  with  new 
fields  and  by  filling  vacated  faculty  positions  of  those  who  resigned 
or  retired  by  persons  with  more  up-to-date  skills  (Furniss,  1978, 
p.  16).     During  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  average  annual  number  of 
positions  open  for  new  faculty  in  colleges  and  universities  were 
38,000,  of  which  14,000  were  filled  by  new  recipients  of  the  doctorate. 
By  the  1970' s,  the  demand  for  new  faculty  was  less  than  21,000  total, 
with  approximately  11,000  of  them  for  new  doctorates  (Spence,  1978). 


Most  of  the  projections  for  the  1980 's  indicate  a  total  demand 
for  new  faculty  of  less  than  7,000  positions  per  year,  with  demands 
for  new  doctorates  dropping  to  less  than  5,000.     These  changes  amount 
to  a  decrease  of  4A  percent  from  the  1960's  to  the  1970's,  and  a  67 
percent  drop  from  the  1970 's  through  the  1980' s  (National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  1977). 

The  apparent  causes  for  the  decreasing  demand  for  new  faculty  in 
higher  education  have  resulted  from  shifts  in  student  interests, 
declines  in  overall  enrollments,  and  the  increasing  competition  with 
other  users  of  public  and  private  resources  in  the  willingness, 
capacity,  and  responsibility  of  the  various  levels  of  government  in 
the  financing  of  post-secondary  education  (Furniss,  1978,  Quindry  and 
Hasten,  1976).     As  a  result,  the  characteristics  of  faculty  in  higher 
education  are  changing  dramatically.     First,  as  the  hiring  of  new  and 
younger  faculty  decreases,  the  average  age  of  faculty  increases. 
With  the  rapid  increase  of  teaching  faculty  in  the  1960's,  the  median 
age  was  around  40.     By  1986,  the  median  age  will  be  over  45  and  is 
projected  to  go  as  high  as  49  by  1990  (Cartter,  1966).     Second,  the 
mobility  of  faculty  is  lessening.     During  the  rapid  growth  era  of  the 
1960's,  one  out  of  12  faculty  changed  institutions  each  year.  As 
enrollment  growth  slowed,  the  mobility  of  faculty  decreased  by  over 
60  percent  to  a  point  where  only  one  out  of  every  70  faculty  changed 
institutions  (Cartter,   1966,  p.   161).     Third,  it  is  expected  that  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  toward  more  faculty  with  tenure  will 
continue.     From  1968  to  1977,  the  percentage  of  full-time  instruc- 
tional faculty  with  tenure  increased  from  47  to  56  percent  (National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1978).     Some  experts  anticipate  an 
increase  beyond  70  percent  by  the  1980 's  (Spence,   1978,  p.  10). 
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The  issue  of  steady-state  staffing  has  raised  concerns  of  both 
financial  stability  and  academic  flexibility.    Eddy  and  Morrill  (1975) 
have  noted  that  a  highly  tenured  faculty  represents  a  fixed  cost  with 
inevitable  annual  increases.    In  addition,  and  perhaps  even  more 
serious,  King  (1975)  predicted  that  the  failure  to  add  new  faculty 
could  freeze  a  department  into  a  mold  of  instruction  or  research  which 
could  painfully  date  the  department. 

Faculty  Activity 

Along  with  the  modifications  in  the  university  system  came  changes 
in  the  professional  academic  role.    Today's  faculty  must  be  teachers, 
researchers,  project  directors,  administrators,  and  fund  raisers.  They 
have  dissertations  to  direct  and  they  serve  on  countless  committees. 
They  write  research  reports,  edit  professional  journals,  serve  on 
research  review  committees,  departmental  committees,  university  commit- 
tees, and  professional  association  committees.    They  attend  conferences, 
present  papers  and  serve  on  government  commissions  for  all  levels  of 
government.    They  consult,  design  new  curricula  and  teach  in  continuing 
education.    The  end  result  is  that  when  it  comes  time  for  contract 
renewal,  promotion,  and  tenure,  they  are  evaluated  in  respect  to  their 
performance  in  all  of  these  activities  (Bell,  1966). 

Although  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  educators,  legisla- 
tors, and  the  general  public  that  the  role  of  higher  education  has 
changed  considerably,  there  is  confusion  about  what  is  expected  of 
university  faculty  members.    The  perceptions  of  the  types  of  activities 
that  faculty  members  should  be  doing  are  well  summarized  by  Laughlin 
and  Lestrud  (1976)  who  contend  that  legislators  see  faculty  as  teachers 
and  approve  money  on  that  basis  while  state  boards  stress  the  need  for 


comparisons  between  institutions  regarding  faculty  load.  Administra- 
tive academics  see  faculty  as  instructors,  researchers,  consultants, 
and  public  service  personnel  who  are  often  described  in  accounting 
terms.    Students  want  faculty  members  to  impart  knowledge  in  the 
classroom  and  counsel  with  them  outside  the  classroom.    The  faculty 
members  perceive  themselves  as  needing  to  be  fine  teachers  for 
students,  but  to  do  research,  provide  services  for  the  public  and 
publish  for  promotions  (Bess,  1977). 

Bourgeois  (1967)  found  that  teaching  occupied  the  major  efforts 
of  faculty  in  that  only  10  percent  of  the  faculty  accounted  for  90 
percent  of  the  research  and  publications  in  any  university,  and  that 
in  any  given  year,  no  more  than  30  percent  of  an  average  university 
faculty  were  engaged  in  research.    Bayer  (1970)  supports  these 
findings  when  he  reported  that  only  4  percent  of  university  faculty 
were  heavily  involved  in  research  while  76  percent  were  primarily 
interested  in  teaching.    More  recently,  Ladd  and  Lipset  (1978)  found 
only  29  percent  of  the  faculty  preferring  research  over  teaching 
activities . 

Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  suggest  that  while  reduced  teaching  loads 
in  universities  are  intended  to  provide  extra  time  for  research,  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  the  less  reputed  colleges,  this  time  is 
devoted  to  administrative  duties.    Faculty  who  indicate  interests 
in  research  do  more  research  with  lighter  teaching  loads,  but  will 
continue  to  do  research  even  when  teaching  assignments  are  moderately 
increased. 

Additional  review  of  Fulton  and  Trow's  research  reveals  that 
highly  active  researchers  are  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  the 


administrative  process  of  the  institution  than  are  those  not  involved 

in  research.    In  leading  universities  a  frequent  publisher  is  almost 

twice  as  likely  to  be,  or  has  been,  chairman  of  the  department  than  are 

those  who  publish  less  frequently.    Also,  "those  who  are  inactive  in 

research  tend  also,  in  elite  institutions,  to  be  inactive  in  admin- 

istration--whereas  in  lower  quality  institutions,  they  are  much  more 

likely  to  be  involved  in  administration"  (Fulton  and  Trow,  1972,  p.  67) 

(The  303  institutions  used  in  the  Fulton  and  Trow  study  were  classified 

by  various  qualities  based  on  the  levels  of  degrees  awarded,  the  charac 

teristics  and  qualifications  of  students  and  faculty,  and  by  the 

institutional  resources.) 

— The  status  gained  through  research  is  trans- 
formed into,  and  legitimizes  researcher's  power 
in  the  institution — whether  in  departmental 
chairmanships,  committee  memberships,  or  higher 
administrative  positions. — Our  findings  clearly 
conflict  with  the  conventional  view  of  a 
researcher  as  isolated  in  his  study,  or  his 
laboratory  bench.    Despite  demands  on  their  time 
which  are  surely  at  least  as  hard  to  meet  as  those 
made  by  heavy  teaching  loads,  even  the  most  active 
researchers  still  shoulder  considerably  more  than 
the  average  share  of  the  administrative  burden. 
(Fulton  and  Trow,  1972,  p.  67) 

Wood  (1976)  made  a  comparison  of  budgeted  full-time  equivalent 

faculty  with  actual  faculty  assignments  at  all  nine  universities  in 

the  State  University  System  of  Florida.    Although  the  purpose  of  his 

study  was  to  examine  the  allocation  formula  for  determining  faculty 

requirements,  his  data  did  reveal  two  major  points  regarding  faculty 

assignments.    The  first  is  the  relative  weight  of  each  category 

(instruction,  research,  public  service,  academic  counseling,  and 

academic  administration)  allocated  to  the  universities  in  the  budget 

process  and  second,  the  actual  assignment  of  faculty  by  category  by 
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the  respective  universities.    For  example,  the  budget  allocated  76 

percent  overall  of  the  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  faculty  for  instruc-  j 

tion  with  a  low  of  73  percent  at  Florida  State  to  a  high  of  82  percent 

at  the  University  of  North  Florida.    In  every  case  the  university 

assignments  for  instruction  were  less  than  that  budgeted.    The  average 

instruction  category  assignment  was  68  percent  ranging  from  a  low  of  ^, 

62  percent  at  Florida  State  to  a  high  of  77  percent  at  Florida  A&M. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  universities  assigned  greater  workloads  to 

faculty  in  research,  public  service,  and  academic  administration  than 

were  allocated  for  those  activities  in  the  state  formula.     (Note:  In 

the  Wood  study,  academic  advisement  was  included  as  part  of  the 

instruction  category.) 

In  examining  the  number  of  hours  per  week  a  faculty  member  works 

and  how  this  work  is  divided  among  the  various  functions,  Wendell 

(1977)  estimated  that  the  average  faculty  member's  work  week  included 

24.6  to  34  hours  in  preparation  time  and  teaching,  3.6  to  4.8  hours 

advising  students,  3.0  to  12.6  hours  in  research  and  from  9.8  to  12.4 

hours  in  public  service  for  a  total  of  50.4  to  52.9  hours  per  week. 

Wendell  concluded  that  college  instructors  are  asked  to  do  too  many 

different  things  and  need  to  spend  long  hours  to  accomplish  those  tasks. 

These  opinions  are  echoed  by  numerous  researchers  (DeVinney,  1960; 

Dressel,  1976;  Durham  et  al.,  1966;  Morton,  1965;  Randolph,  1950). 

Morton  (1965)  concludes: 

Many  professors  work  at  a  lower  level  of  efficiency 
because  they  are  doing  too  many  things  and  if 
institutions  want  their  faculty  to  be  better  teachers, 
what  they  most  need  to  do  is  perhaps  free  them  to  a 
greater  extent  from  other  responsibilities,  (p.  28) 
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Durham  et  al.  (1966)  noted  that  in  universities  having  graduate 
programs  the  faculty  devoted  less  time  to  classroom  teaching  and 
related  preparation  duties  than  did  faculty  in  "baccalaureate  only" 
institutions  presumably  due  to  the  greater  involvement  in  research 
in  the  former.    They  also  observed  that  there  was  a  tendency  to 
reduce  teaching  load  requirements  for  higher  ranking  faculty, 
particularly  at  larger  institutions. 

Most  of  the  research  on  faculty  activity  has  been  primarily 
concerned  with  faculty  preferences  and  interests  in  teaching  as 
opposed  to  conducting  research  and  has  not  measured  actual  activity 
or  involvement.    Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  attempted  to  measure  the 
faculty  members  research  accomplishments  and  compare  their  accom- 
plishments with  declared  interests.    They  reported  that  53  percent 
of  all  university  faculty  had  not  published  at  all  and  another  24 
percent  had  published  only  one  or  two  articles.    They  also  found  the 
most  productive  group  in  research  were  not  those  with  no  teaching,  but 
those  who  taught  five  to  six  hours  a  week.    In  fact,  Fulton  and  Trow 
(1972)  discovered  that  it  was  only  after  the  teacher-researcher  was 
assigned  more  than  eight  teaching  hours  per  week  that  his/her  research 
productivity  was  reduced  to  the  level  equal  to  those  faculty  not 
assigned  any  teaching  duties.    All  three  professional  ranks  had 
virtually  identical  levels  of  preference  for  research,  though  the 
senior  ranks  outdid  the  junior  ranks  in  actual  publications. 

In  opposition  to  these  findings,  Cole  and  Bowers  (1973)  found 
an  inverse  relationship  existed  between  professorial  rank  and  produc- 
tivity of  research  articles  published.    They  revealed  that  assistant 
professors  as  a  group  published  more  articles  than  associate 
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professors,  who  in  turn,  published  more  articles  than  full  professors. 
It  should  be  realized  that  Cole  and  Bowers  were  concerned  with 
research  productivity  in  schools  of  journalism  and  therefore  the 
generalization  of  these  findings  to  all  faculty  of  a  university  may 
be  of  questionable  validity. 

Tenure 

A  number  of  factors  have  recently  stimulated  a  re-examination 
of  the  tenure  system  in  higher  education.     Smith  (1973)  states  that 
some  of  these  factors  include  increased  politicalization  of  elements 
within  academic  institutions,  diminished  public  confidence  in  the 
performance  of  colleges  and  universities,  especially  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  teaching  within  them,  debate  about  the  purposes  and 
direction  of  higher  education,  and  severe  financial  constraints. 

In  1970,  the  Committee  on  Campus  Tension  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  suggested  a  thorough  re-examination  of  the  tenure  system 
which  it  felt  had  sometimes  been  a  shield  for  indifference  and  neglect 
of  scholarly  duties  (Campus  Unrest,  1970).     The  Scranton  Commission 
concurred  and  added  that  tenure  can  protect  practices  that  detract  from 
the  institution's  primary  functions,  that  are  unjust  to  students,  and 
that  grant  faculty  members  freedom  from  accountability.     These  prac- 
tices would  be  unacceptable  in  any  other  profession  (Roose  and 
Anderson,  1970). 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  a  special  task  force  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  called  for  a  revision  of  standard  tenure 
policies  leading  towards  short  term  contracts  for  at  least  some  cate- 
gories of  faculty  positions  (Smith,  1973). 


The  Commission  on  Academic  Tenure  in  Higher  Education  responding 
to  recommendations  to  re-examine  faculty  tenure  practices  published 
a  report  that  convincingly  supported  the  tenure  system  (Kilgore, 
1973). 

Enlightened  and  properly  administered  'tenure 
systems'  have  a  positive  value  in  strengthening 
academic  freedom  and  in  developing  quality  in 
faculties  and  conditions  which  support  excellence 
in  teaching.     (p.  339) 

Their  recommendation  was  that  academic  tenure  should  be  retained  "as 

our  most  tested  and  reliable  instrument  for  incorporating  academic 

freedom  into  the  heart  of  our  institutions"  (p.  340).     They  also 

recognized  that  tenure  should  never  be  acquired  by  default,  through 

the  mere  passage  of  time  in  probationary  service. 

Although  the  Commission  report  in  general  favored  the  contin- 
uance of  the  tenure  system,  it  did  develop  a  number  of  guidelines 
for  consideration  among  the  institutions.     The  most  noted  was  their 
recommendation  that  colleges  and  universities  develop  policies  to 
limit  the  proportion  of  tenured  faculty  to  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  total  full-time  faculty  (Commission  on  Academic  Tenure,  1973). 

Prompted  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Commission  on  Academic 
Tenure,  but  stimulated  as  well  by  declining  enrollments  and  financial 
support,  a  choked  faculty  market,  and  pressures  for  affirmative  action, 
certain  institutions  have  invoked  quotas  on  the  number  of  faculty  they 
will  tenure  (Dill,  1974). 

Today  legislators,  trustees,  administrators,  senior  and  junior 
faculty,  as  well  as  women  and  ethnic  groups  are  all  expressing  criti- 
cism of  tenure.     Some  argue  that  tenure  is  not  a  sufficient  defense 
of  the  academic  freedom  of  junior  faculty;  that  tenure  is  unnecessary 
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given  the  personal  protections  now  afforded  faculty  by  the  courts  and 
collective  bargaining  agreements;  that  tenure  stifles  rather  than 
encourages  flexibility  and  innovation  (Goode,  1967). 

Bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  legislatures  of  eleven  states 
to  abolish  tenure,  usually  by  substituting  contract  terms  of  four  or 
five  years.    Such  proposals  have  evoked  headlines  about  the  jeopardy  of 
the  tenure  system  and  they  have  quite  understandably  frightened  many 
academic  people  (Scully,  1971). 

Tenure  serves  to  divide  one  group  of  faculty  from  another  the 

journeymen  from  the  apprentices.     In  part,  the  achievement  of  tenure 
means  higher  salaries;  if  not  at  once,  after  a  few  years.  Tenure 
usually  also  means  a  higher  proportion  of  graduate  courses,  more  time 
(and  money)  to  conduct  research  on  subjects  of  one's  own  choosing, 
opportunities  for  paid  sabbatical  leave,  expanded  access  to  rewarding 
activities  and  associations  outside  the  university,  and  numerous  other 
benefits  to  the  faculty  member  (Nisbet,  1971). 

Some  of  the  arguments  against  the  tenure  system,  whether  they  are 
justified  or  not,  are  that  tenure  is  a  special  privilege  of  guaranteed 
employment  uniquely  enjoyed  by  college  and  university  members.  It 
assumes  that  a  professor  may  acquire  tenure  status  by  the  mere  passage 
of  time  in  his/her  position,  that  nearly  all  university  faculty  members 
enjoy  tenure,  that  a  faculty  member  cannot  be  dismissed  from  his/her 
position  for  incompetence  and  that  tenured  professors  enjoy  lifelong 
job  security  without  corresponding  obligations  to  maintain  professional 
competencies  or  acceptable  standards  (Kilgore,  1973). 

Many  contend  that  tenure,  though  created  to  safeguard  academic 
freedom  and  promote  job  security,  has  actually  contributed  to  feather 
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bedding,  and  protected  faculty  from  responsible  critique.  Comments 
such  as  these  have  raised  the  question:  is  a  rapidly  rising  proportion 
of  tenured  faculty  injurious  to  the  liveliness  and  diversity  of  the 
campus?    (Smith,  1973).    Smith  did  not,  however,  present  actual 
research  findings  to  substantiate  these  contentions. 

It  is  difficult  for  persons  on  the  periphery  of  the  academic 
community  to  appreciate  both  the  significance  and  the  fragility  of 
tenure.    To  the  academician  it  is  perfectly  obvious  why  the  working 
conditions  of  a  professor  must  be  determined  more  delicately  than  the 
working  conditions  of  a  municipal  bus  driver  or  a  state  auditor.  To 
the  auditor  or  bus  driver,  it  is  very  far  from  clear  why  there  should 
be  any  such  distinction.    Indeed,  those  outside  the  academe  sometimes 
suppose  the  professor  should  be  more  accountable  than  other  public 
employees,  not  less.    The  very  independence  which  tenure  to  a  degree 
confers  and  protects  may  be  a  major  source  of  tension  among  faculties 
and  other  constituencies.    It  is  this  independence  that  permits 
professors  to  teach  what  they  wish,  to  spend  their  time  as  they  will, 
to  consult  for  government  agencies,  to  criticize  others  with  little 
fear  of  reprisal,  to  dress  and  live  in  ways  that  are  abhorrent  to  the 
average  citizen  and  that  would  not  be  tolerated  among  IBM  employees  or 
even  other  public  service  employees.    The  average  taxpayer  simply  does 
not  know  how  independent  a  professor  is  and  therefore  assumes  the  worst, 
especially  when  the  worst  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  few  outrageous 
examples  of  dereliction,  nor  does  the  lay  critic  have  any  clear  notion 
of  what  a  professor  does  for  a  living.    The  widespread  belief  that 
faculty  members  who  are  assigned  to  teach  six  hours  a  week  really  work 
only  six  hours  no  doubt  explains  the  popularity  of  work  load  conditions 
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appended  to  university  budgets.  Just  below  the  surface  is  the  belief  ■; 
that  if  tenure  could  be  removed,  professors  would  be  accountable  just  t 
like  everyone  else,  could  be  made  to  conform  in  dress  and  lifestyle,  ^ 
and  compelled  to  teach  a  full  forty  hour  week  (Commission  on  Academic  ' 
Tenure,  1973) .  .  , 

Then  too,  there  is  a  feeling  that  many  professors  are  shirkers. 
Suspicions  spread  by  rumors  about  three  and  four  hour  work  weeks  are 
reinforced  by  occasional  extreme  cases.    When  a  tenured  department 
chairman  at  Los  Angeles  State  College  was  shown  to  be  teaching  no 
courses  on  his  own  campus  for  over  a  year  but  was  in  fact  being  paid 
extra  for  conducting  a  class  at  a  nearby  private  university  at  the  very 
same  hour  the  catalog  said  he  was  teaching  at  State,  confirmation  of 
dereliction  was  provided  beyond  even  the  critic's  resourceful  imagi- 
nation (San  Francisco  Chronicle,  1970).     Although  the  professor  was 

dismissed  the  first  tenured  teacher  in  the  system  to  be  discharged 

in  recent  times  and  was  later  sued  by  the  state  for  back  salary  and 

other  alleged  waste  of  state  funds,  the  very  fact  that  it  did  occur  at 
all  draws  very  special  attention  to  the  academic  profession  (Los 
Angeles  Times,  1970). 

Responses  to  these  pressures  have  caused  the  management  of  insti- 
tutions to  respond  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Among  the  most  frequently 
expressed  ideas  are  quotas  on  tenure,  quotas  on  ranks,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  tenure  in  favor  of  a  more  flexible  system.     The  most  common 
idea  for  replacing  tenure  is  a  fixed-year  renewable  system.  Quota 
levels  suggested  have  ranged  from  50  percent  to  75  percent  and  are 
most  frequently  suggested  at  the  departmental  level.     These  sugges-  ) 
tions  are  not  only  very  unpopular  and  sometimes  unfair  to  faculty 
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but  have  strong  negative  effects  upon  the  opportunities  for  women  and 
minorities  (Dill,  1974). 

One  of  the  alternatives  to  the  traditional  tenure  system  has  been 
developed  by  Union  College.    Their  new  plan  sets  a  quota  for  tenured 
faculty  at  60  percent,  but  they  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  seven  year 
"up  and  out"  policy.    A  faculty  member  may  stay  at  Union  beyond  the 
seven  years  on  contract  rather  than  on  tenure  appointment.    On  the 
other  hand,  their  policy  states  that  there  shall  be  no  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  faculty  that  are  tenured.     If  the  percentage  of  tenured 
faculty  becomes  less  than  30%,  all  non-tenured  faculty  with  seven  years 
or  more  of  active  service  will  automatically  receive  tenure  until  the 
30  percent  minimum  is  met  (Enteman,  1974). 

Scully  (1971)  states  that  many  students  and  administrators  who  are 

seeking  academic  reforms  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  teaching  oppose 

tenure  because  they  see  it 

protecting  faculty  members  who  want  to  avoid 
undergraduates.    There  is  currently  a  feeling  on 
campus  and  in  the  community  that  tenure  is  a 
failure,  that  it  provides  protection  for  the 
incompetent,     (p.  1) 

Scully  also  noted  that  other  observers  contend  that  it  does  not 

eliminate  the  incompetents,  but  often  removes  those  whose  views  do 

not  mesh  with  the  power  structure. 

In  a  national  study  of  faculty  attitudes  about  the  tenure  system. 

Smith  (1973)  found  that  the  largest  number  of  faculty  saw  tenure  as  a 

mixed  blessing  citing  its  important  effects  on  academic  freedom  but 

raising  the  question  of  protecting  incompetence.    A  number  almost  as 

large  felt  that  tenure  had  no  effect  on  teaching,  and  only  a  small 

number  of  faculty  expressed  the  conviction  that  tenure  had  either 

adverse  or  beneficial  effects  on  teaching. 
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Feldman  (1976)  discovered  no  meaningful  correlation  between  the 
ratings  of  professors  who  were  tenured  versus  those  who  were  untenured 
faculty  members.    Good  and  bad  teachers  may  be  found  among  the  tenure 
as  well  as  the  untenured  and  in  about  the  same  numbers. 

Perri  and  Zipper  (1976)  cite  steady-state  staffing  as  being  one 
of  the  most  difficult  professional  problems  facing  psychology  depart- 
ments.   They  discuss  the  era  of  the  1960 's  and  early  1970' s  when  tenure 
policies  were  quite  liberal  and  how  the  tenure  policies  are  now  being 
seriously  questioned  with  the  recent  changes  in  state  and  federal 
funding  and  decreased  enrollments.    Eddy  and  Morrill  (1975)  have  noted 
a  high  tenured  faculty  represents  a  fixed  cost  with  inexorable  annual 
increases.    Dill  (1975)  says  that  tenure  policies  strongly  influence 
the  recruitment  of  new  faculty,  and  the  motivation  and  performance  of 
existing  faculty. 

A  "tenuring-in"  questionnaire  was  conducted  with  260  graduate 
programs  which  offered  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  psychology  (APA,  1977)  to 
measure  such  areas  as  the  percent  and  number  of  faculty  who  were 
tenured,  the  degree  to  which  the  respondent  felt  that  "tenuring-in" 
was  a  problem  for  his  or  her  department,  and  what  steps  if  any  were 
being  taken  or  planned  to  deal  with  the  problem.    The  results  were 
that  two- thirds  of  the  faculty  were  tenured,  the  majority  of  chair- 
persons foresaw  a  "tenuring-in"  problem  for  their  department  in  two 
to  seven  years,  and  the  most  common  step  taken  to  deal  with  the 
problem  was  to  establish  more  stringent  criteria  for  the  granting  of 
tenure.    Chairpersons  with  the  highest  percent  of  faculty  that  were 
tenured  viewed  "tenuring-in"  as  a  more  serious  problem  than  the 
others  but  were  less  confident  that  the  problem  could  be  dealt  with 
on  the  departmental  levels. 
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Smith  (1973)  in  surveying  60,000  faculty  members  in  over  300 
institutions  of  higher  education  found  that  about  50  percent  of  all 
faculty  held  regular  tenure  appointments.    Although  a  slightly  greater 
percentage  of  faculty  employed  in  public  institutions  (53  percent)  had 
tenure  compared  with  (45  percent)  in  private  institutions,  the  level  of 
instruction  offered,  the  reputation  of  the  institution,  or  the  general 
purpose  of  the  school,  had  virtually  no  effect  on  the  percentage  of 
faculty  having  tenure.     Smith  further  reported  that  those  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  research  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  publications 
in  the  past  two  years)  were  more  likely  to  have  tenure  than  those  not 
doing  research.    In  terms  of  faculty  rank,  he  found  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  full  professors  and  75  percent  of  the  associate  professors  in 
all  colleges  and  universities  held  tenured  rank;  whereas  only  25 
percent  of  the  assistant  professors  and  about  20  percent  of  the 
instructors  held  tenured  positions. 

Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  reported  that  of  the  faculty  actively 
engaged  in  research  65  percent  held  tenure  and  that  of  the  faculty 
who  were  not  doing  research  only  50  percent  held  tenure.  They 
concluded  that  this  research  gave  no  support  that  the  doctrine  of 
"publish  or  perish"  governed  the  system  of  higher  education  as  a  whole. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  findings  did  show  that  less  than  one-third  of 
the  faculty  in  leading  institutions  gain  tenure  without  doing  any 
research  at  all.    On  this  point  they  contended  that  the  rewards  of 
tenure,  rank,  and  pay  for  doing  research  are  very  great  in  high  quality 
universities,  clearly  evident  in  medium  quality  institutions,  and  very 
small  in  the  weaker  universities. 
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According  to  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(Mitchell,  1978),  the  higher  educational  institutions  in  the  state  of 
Florida  have  62.9  percent  of  their  faculty  tenured.    The  public  insti- 
tutions of  Florida  have  71  percent  of  their  male  faculty  tenured,  and 
57.5  percent  of  their  female  faculty  tenured. 

Essentially,  two  arguments  are  used  to  support  the  claim  that 
tenure  affects  teaching  adversely.    The  first  is  that  unquestioned 
security  breeds  incompetence  or  invites  decay;  the  second,  that 
teaching  suffers  if  an  institution  cannot  fire  its  incompetents.     It  is 
a  commonly  held  opinion  that  the  attainment  of  tenure  removes  the 
professor  from  further  evaluation  of  his  or  her  services.    The  facts  of 
academe  are,  however,  quite  otherwise.    The  process  of  moving  through 
the  academic  ranks  entails  annual  review  of  all  faculty  members  until 
they  achieve  full  professional  rank.    The  evaluation  of  faculty  does 
not  stop  when  one  achieves  this  rank.    Salary  decisions  remain  impor- 
tant throughout  a  person's  career  and  as  financially  pressed  as  most 
institutions  are,  such  decisions  can  never  be  made  perfunctorily.  The 
full  professor  remains  under  the  scrutiny  of  his  students  and  colleagues 
in  important  ways.    In  addition,  there  are  extrinsic  and  intrinsic 
pressures  that  the  professional  discipline  places  upon  their  members 
(Asten  and  Lee,  1966). 

The  responsibility  for  continuing  evaluation  of  the  professor, 
however,  resides  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  faculty. 
The  protection  tenure  affords  is  often  cited  as  the  reason  for  being 
unable  to  upgrade  an  entire  faculty  either  within  a  college  or 
department. 
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Colleague  judgment  can  deliberately  maintain  the 
mediocre  for  it  is  the  incompetent  who  makes  the 
mediocre  look  good  by  comparison.    This  compli- 
cates the  task  of  upgrading  a  department,  and 
administrators  who  have  a  sure  sense  for  spotting 
incompetence  are  impatient  with  such  complications. 
(Smith,  1973,  p.  59) 

There  are  three  coordinate  elements  in  a  tenure  system.  First, 
tenure  enables  a  faculty  member  to  teach,  study,  and  act  free  from  a 
large  number  of  restraints  and  pressures  which  otherwise  inhibit 
independent  thought  and  action.     In  this  sense,  tenure  is  part  and 
parcel  of  academic  freedom.    Second,  it  is  a  means  for  providing  job 
security  to  promote  institutional  stability  and  loyalty  and  to  reward 
individual  service  and  accomplishment.    Third,  tenure  represents 
acceptance  into  the  professional  guild,  acceptance  by  one's  peers. 
In  a  larger  sense,  it  entails  an  affirmative  obligation  as  in  the 
ministry  or  priesthood  with  the  corporeal  allegiance  to  the  differ- 
ential honor  inherent  in  teaching.    This  aspect  of  tenure  presently 
seems  in  eclipse,  save  for  a  few  top  rated  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
a  handful  of  great  universities  (Commission  on  Academic  Tenure,  1973). 

In  a  recent  revolt  against  the  tenure  system,  a  tenured  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  renounced  his  tenure 
by  saying: 

I  take  this  action  as  a  matter  of  principle 
because  I  believe  that  tenure  disserves  American 
students,  universities,  and,  in  particular,  the 
faculty  members  it  was  designed  to  protect. 
(Watkins,  178,  p.  3) 

The  faculty  member  requested  that  his  tenured  status  be  replaced  with 
a  "negotiated  contract"  so  that  he  could  continue  as  a  regular,  full- 
time  associate  professor  of  management.    Although  his  request  was 
granted,  it  raised  grave  issues  as  violating  the  A.A.U.P.  tenure 
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standards  and  university  policies.    His  revolt  was  against  the 

A.A.U.P.  and  its  broad  general  policy  of  tenure. 

In  almost  every  instance  I  have  studied,  the 
enemies  are  career  immobility,  organizational 
inflexibility,  and  a  cultural  emphasis  on 
security  rather  than  on  growth  and  change. 
These  villians  are  very  much  a  part  of  the 
tenure  system.     (Watkins,  1978,  p.  3) 

The  tenure  status  of  faculty  according  to  Remmlein  and  Ware  (1968) 
depends  on  at  least  two  major  factors.    One  is  the  tenure  law  itself 
that  is  adopted  and  practiced  at  the  institution.    The  other  is  the 
measurements  used  by  existing  tenured  faculty  and  management  to  evalu- 
ate the  performance  of  the  faculty  tenure  applicant. 

Faculty  Activity  As  A  Function  Of  Age 

Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  found  that  there  was  no  substantial  dif- 
ference in  research  activity  by  age  except  for  a  slight  drop  for  those 
over  60.    This  phenomenon  did  not  occur  however  in  the  top  quality 
institutions.     "Whatever  their  preferences,  older  men  in  elite  institu- 
tions continue  to  do  research"  (p.  60). 

In  evaluating  faculty  of  all  310  institutions  by  age,  the  peak  of 
research  interest  for  all  faculty  came  as  early  as  the  first  half  of 
the  30' s,  and  thereafter,  there  was  a  steady  and  slow  decline.  The 
percentage  of  faculty  who  prefer  teaching  exclusively  doubles,  and 
those  who  have  strong  researcher  interests  halves  between  31-35  and 
56-60. 

Man's  own  interests  and  values  seem  to  turn  away 
from  research  and  towards  teaching  with  increasing 
age — and  begin  to  do  so  fairly  early  in  their 
careers:    but  they  are  not  altered  by  promotion 
to  higher  rank.    As  to  behavior,  on  the  other 
hand,  increasing  rank  brings  (or  rewards  and 
perpetuates)  an  increase  in  research  output  and 
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activity,  and  increasing  age  does  not  noticeably 
reduce  it.     (Fulton  and  Trow,  1972,  p.  62) 

Ladd  and  Lipset  (1978)  confirmed  previous  studies  in  that  9 

percent  of  the  faculty  under  35  years  of  age  preferred  to  devote  all 

their  time  to  research  and  34  percent  liked  to  do  research  and  teaching 

but  preferred  research;  whereas  of  the  faculty  that  were  50  years  of 

age  or  over,  only  5  percent  wanted  to  devote  all  their  time  to  research 

and  only  22  percent  of  the  total  faculty  liked  teaching  and  research 

but  preferred  research.    James  (1975)  found  in  her  study  that  tenure  is 

negatively  related  to  faculty  member's  teaching  effectiveness  as 

measured  by  student  evaluations.    She  also  found  that  students  rated 

associate  professors  as  better  teachers  than  both  full  professors  or 

assistant  professors.    James  concluded  that  student  evaluations  had 

little  or  no  effect  in  the  evaluations  of  faculty  for  tenure.  Feldman 

(1976)  supported  these  findings  as  far  as  the  granting  of  tenure  was 

concerned. 

Smith  (1973)  investigated  the  variations  in  tenure  by  age. 
Overall,  a  comfortable  majority  of  the  faculty  that  were  41  years  of 
age  or  older  held  a  tenured  position  in  1969.    Almost  one-half  of 
the  tenured  faculty  were  between  the  ages  of  36  and  40.  Smith 
hypothesized  that  because  of  the  leveling  of  enrollments  in  colleges 
and  universities  these  figures  would  be  significantly  higher  within 
the  next  ten  years. 

In  comparing  the  type  of  appointment  with  the  number  of  years  a 
faculty  member  had  been  in  the  same  institution,  Smith  (1973)  found 
that  over  80  percent  of  the  faculty  were  tenured  by  the  time  they  had 
served  seven  to  nine  years,  and  if  they  stayed  long  enough,  almost  all 
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earned  tenure.-  Over  one-half  of  all  college  and  university  faculty  in 
1969  obtained  tenure  within  four  to  six  years. 

Further  complications  in  the  percentage  of  tenured  faculty  may 
arise  with  the  implementation  of  the  new  Federal  law  that  raises  the 
minimum  age  for  forced  retirement  of  tenured  professors  to  70  by  mid- 
1982.     In  addition  to  the  existing  law,  Representative  Claude  D. 
Pepper,  Democrat  of  Florida,  has  introduced  a  package  of  bills  that 
would  eliminate  all  mandatory  retirement  (Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  September  5,  1978). 
Influences  on  Faculty 

In  studying  over  60,000  faculty  from  the  academic  divisions  of 
social  sciences,  humanities,  and  the  natural  sciences,  in  terms  of 
faculty  scholarly  productivity,  Behymer  (1975)  found  that  productive 
faculty  differ  significantly  from  non-productive  faculty  on  a  number  of 
related  variables.    Faculty  who  published  most  often  had  a  strong 
interest  in  research  early  in  their  careers,  worked  at  high  ranking, 
research-oriented  universities,  communicated  more  frequently  with 
scholars  at  other  institutions,  and  subscribed  to  more  academic 
journals.     In  contrast,  non-publishers  generally  worked  at  teaching 
oriented  colleges,  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  teaching  over 
research,  and  published  little  or  nothing  throughout  their  careers. 
Although  interest  in  research  and  productivity  were  found  to  vary  with 
age,  high  producers  remained  relatively  high  producers  at  all  ages. 

Seldin  and  Wakin  (1974)  replicated  a  study  made  in  1966  by  Astin 
and  Lee  to  determine  what  changes  have  occurred  in  faculty  evaluation 
by  Deans  of  Business  Administration.    His  findings  were  that  classroom 
teaching,  student  advising,  and  campus  committee  work  have  increased 
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in  significance  in  the  consideration  of  promotions,  salary  increases, 


and  tenure.    Conversely,  research,  publications,  public  service,  and 

activities  in  professorial  societies  became  less  important  in  1974 

than  they  were  in  1966. 

Hagstrom  (1971)  made  the  conclusion  from  his  studies  that 

University  departments,  the  institutional  arras  of 
academic  disciplines,  organize  graduate  training 
and  largely  determine  faculty  appointments  and 
promotions.     Insofar  as  departments  accept  the 
preeminence  of  the  research  function,  they  are 
also  highly  competitive  for  a  disciplinary 
prestige  which  is  partly  related  to  and  partly 
independent  of  the  prestige  of  their  university, 
(p.  375) 

In  support  of  this  statement,  Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  have  estab- 
lished that  there  are  two  central  themes  in  American  higher  education 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  extreme  differentiation 
of  the  American  system  of  higher  education:  there 
are  whole  sections  of  the  system  where  the  teaching 
function  is  dominant,  to  the  exclusion  of  research; 
and  there  are  other  areas  where  research  has  an 
equal  claim  on  a  man's  time  and  energies,  and  where 
teaching  is  much  more  closely  integrated  with 
research.    Secondly,  we  have  seen  one  of  the 
mechanisms  whereby  the  functional  differentiations 
are  encouraged — the  assignment  of  teaching  loads, 
(p.  75) 

The  actual  link  between  research  preferences  and  freedom  from 
formal  teaching  reveals  however  that  despite  the  great  differences  in 
time  available,  academics  in  higher  quality  institutions  are  still  fa 
more  likely  to  be  interested  in  research  than  those  in  lower  quality 
colleges,  even  with  roughly  the  same  amount  of  formal  classroom 
instruction. 


Interest  in  research,  in  other  words,  does  not 
only  increase  to  fill  the  time  available;  indeed 
one  might  suggest  that  an  important  facet  of 
institutional  quality  is  not  so  much  that  the 
better  institutions  provide  more  time  for  research, 
as  that  research  there  is  integrated  with,  and 
not  seen  as  incompatible  with,  teaching,     (p.  19) 
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This  study  suggests  that  while  reduced  teaching  loads  in 
universities  are  intended  to  provide  extra  time  for  research,  in  many 
cases,  especially  in  the  weaker  colleges,  the  extra  time  is  spent  on 
administration  and  other  activities. 

Cartter  (1966)  cautions  that  American  universities  are,  for  the 

most  part,  highly  competitive 

— the  prize  they  seek  is  institutional  prestige. 
Universities  have  a  formal  obligation  to  carry  on 
research  and  graduate  instruction — the  two  are 
closely  related--and  at  least  part  of  their 
regular  faculty  (at  the  leading  institutions, 
nearly  all  of  it)  is  appointed  with  research 
promise  and  achievement  in  mind.    And  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  universities  judge  them- 
selves, and  are  judged  by  others,  on  the  basis 
of  their  research  productivity.     (p.  35) 

Presumably,  if  the  "publish  or  perish"  maxim  holds  true,  full 
professors  should  be  the  most  successful,  and  hence  the  most  prolific 
researchers.    Unfortunately,  they  typically  carry  more  administrative 
responsibilities  and  may  have  less  incentive  to  publish  once  estab- 
lished and  promoted.    Assistant  professors  on  the  other  hand  could  be 
expected  to  have  more  incentive,  but  probably  carry  the  heaviest 
teaching  loads.    These  forces  may  well  cancel  each  other  out.  To 
examine  this  question,  Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  compared  research  activ- 
ity by  rank.    They  revealed  that,  regardless  of  quality  of  the 
universities,  research  activity  does  not  change  sharply  after  faculty 
reach  the  tenured  rank  of  associate  professor.    The  crucial  difference 
came  between  the  rank  of  instructor  and  assistant  professor.  Within 
the  top  three  career  grades,  there  is  a  tendency  for  increasing 
research  activity  as  a  function  of  rank. 

In  comparing  research  activity  with  the  structure  of  rewards, 
Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  found  that  the  proportions  of  full  professors 
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that  are  active  in  research  ranked  enormously  high  in  salary,  rank,  and 
tenure.     This  was  especially  true  in  high  quality  institutions  although 
it  prevailed  in  all  types  of  institutions.     Those  who  had  high  publica- 
tion rates  in  the  last  two  years  were  two  and  a  half  times  more  likely 
to  be  professors  than  those  who  were  inactive  and  unpublished.  Like- 
wise, a  higher  proportion  of  active  researchers  are  tenured  at  age 
35-39  than  inactive  faculty  twenty  years  older.     While  high  publication 
continues  to  increase  the  chances  of  early  promotion  in  high  prestige 
institutions,  low  or  no  publication  does  not  diminish  the  faculty 
member's  chance  of  receiving  tenure.     In  general,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  it  is  research  which  is  rewarded  by  the  salary  and 
promotion  structure  of  universities,  especially  high  quality  ones. 

Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  compared  the  salary  ranges  of  active 
researchers  with  inactive  researchers  and  discovered  that  salaries  vary 
sharply  relative  to  research  activity. 

They  conclude  that  publications  sharply  enhance  the  faculty's 
chances  of  high  salary  and  also  of  earnings  outside  the  university  in 
royalties  and  consulting  fees. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  universities  today  is  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  through  scientific  research  (Neumann,  1977).     Social  respon- 
sibilities of  the  university  involve  both  the  advancement  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  research  and  its  derivations  have  been 
assigned  a  significant  role  by  the  major  United  States  universities. 
This  phenomenon  was  well  documented  by  Merton  (1957).     He  argued  that 
scientific  institutions  have  developed  a  reward  system  designed  to 
give  recognition  to  those  faculty  who  have  best  fulfilled  their  roles 
by  making  genuinely  original  contributions  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge. 
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Cartter  (1966)  and  Roose  and  Anderson  (1971)  rated  graduate 
departments  and  the  quality  of  their  faculty.     Their  ratings  were 
positively  associated  with  the  amount  of  funding  and  the  number  of 
articles  published.     Faculties  at  the  more  prestigious  departments 
published  their  research  more  than  faculties  in  the  less  prestigious 
departments . 

Another  problem  in  faculty  activity  may  be  attitudinal.  Bess 
(1977),  for  example,  suggests  that  the  various  dimensions  of  the 
teaching  role  serve  to  frustrate  need  satisfaction  among  higher 
education  faculty  rather  than  facilitate  it  due  to  the  many  roles 
they  are  expected  to  play. 

A  national  survey  among  College  of  Education  faculty  indicated 
that  the  majority  of  faculty  perceive  teaching  as  the  prime  mission 
of  Colleges  of  Education.     Research  should  occupy  equal  stature  only 
in  research  center  institutions  (Cuba  and  Clark,  1977). 

Even  more  pertinent  is  a  need  for  an  attitudinal  change  by  those 
colleges  and  universities  that,  "give  lip  service  to  the  importance  of 
teaching,  yet  continue  to  reward  intellectual  and  scholarly  distinction 
by  reducing  the  teaching  load"  (Bell,  1966,  p.  63). 

Martin  (1977)  states  that 

less  than  20  percent  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  engage  in  substantive  research;  a 
smaller  percentage  publish  their  findings;  and 
still  fewer  can  be  said  to  be  doing  significant 
•    research  and  offering  publications  of  importance. 
Yet  the  guild-star  to  which  most  faculty  have  tied 
their  wagon  features  precisely  these  outcomes. 
Thus  most  faculty  are  subject  to  the  sanctions  but 
not  the  rewards  of  the  guild  system.     (pp.  94-95) 

King  (1975)  states  that  there  are  several  budgetary  consequences 

caused  by  the  lack  of  growth  and  faculty  mobility.     Under  these 
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conditions,  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  age  of  the  faculty. 
He  states  that  middle-level  faculty  members  will  not  be  leaving  insti- 
tutions in  any  signficant  numbers  to  be  replaced  by  younger  (and  less 
expensive)  colleagues  due  to  the  lack  of  increase  in  students.  This 
lack  of  new  faculty  positions  can  freeze  a  department  into  a  mold  of 
instruction  or  research  that  could  painfully  "date"  the  department. 

— I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  "old  faculty  can't 
learn  new  tricks."    They  can  and  do.    Not  enough 
of  us  will  do  so,  however,  without  significant 
funds  invested  by  our  institutions  for  continuing 
faculty  development.     (King,  1975,  p.  869) 

King  suggests  that  the  other  pressures  on  academic  budgets  will  mean 
that  significant  investments  in  continuing  education  for  faculty  very 
unlikely.    At  the  institutional  level.  King  states  that  the  lack  of  new 
faculty  positions  makes  it  difficult  for  the  school  to  adapt  to  legiti- 
mate shifts  in  student  interests.    This  means  that  both  departments  and 
institutions  can  be  rendered  inflexible. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  surveyed  the  entire  population 
of  higher  education  institutions  in  the  U.S.  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  frequency  with  which  various  sources  of  information 
are  used  in  judging  a  professor's  teaching  ability,  techniques  for 
training  new  college  teachers,  and  the  importance  of  classroom 
teaching  relative  to  other  factors  of  overall  evaluation  of  faculty 
for  promotions,  salary  increases,  and  tenure.    Criteria  considered  by 
all  institutions  as  major  factors  were:     (1)  classroom  teaching,  85 
percent;  (2)  personal  attributes,  58.6  percent  (3)  length  of  service  in 
rank,  47.4  percent  and  (4)  research,  46.6  percent.    At  universities, 
research  was  almost  equal  in  importance  to  teaching.    More  selective 
and  affluent  colleges  as  well  as  larger  institutions  were  likely  to  use 
research  and  publications  as  criteria  (Asten  and  Lee,  1966). 
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Traditionally,  the  primary  responsibility  for  teaching  has  fallen 
on  the  younger,  non- tenured  faculty  especially  at  the  lower  division 
level,  while  the  older,  tenured  faculty  do  more  public  service  and 
administrative  activities  (Doyle  and  Lynch,  1976). 

Another  influence  on  faculty  activity  has  been  the  work  load 
conditions  attached  to  the  university  budget  by  several  state  legis- 
latures.   The  process  began  in  Michigan  where  the  1970  budget  declared 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  be  that  each  full-time  faculty 
member  who  is  paid  wholly  from  the  line  item  instruction  budget  would 
teach  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  15  classroom  contact  hours  at 
technical  colleges,  developing  colleges  and  imiversities ,  regional 
colleges  and  universities,  and  complex  universities  and  ten  classroom 
contact  hours  at  graduate  institutions  (Michigan,  1970). 

A  year  later  New  York  followed  suit  in  a  separate  act  declaring 
the  intent  of  the  legislature.    Both  houses  cited  a  recognized  educa- 
tional observation  that  greater  amounts  of  the  educator's  time  are 
being  expended  on  research  and  non-classroom  scholarly  endeavors.  They 
noted  that  this  practice  diluted  the  value  of  the  "generous  sums"  of 
public  monies  appropriated  and  extended  for  higher  educational 
purposes.     In  order  to  ensure  a  fair  return  in  the  form  of  commensurate 
productivity  on  the  part  of  the  respective  faculty  of  New  York  colleges 
and  universities,  the  resolution  prescribed  15  classroom  contact 
hours'  weekly  for  the  community  colleges,  12  hours  for  undergraduate 
instruction,  and  nine  hours  graduate  instruction  at  all  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  (SUNY)  and  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY) 
campuses.    Though  the  health  sciences  were  exempted,  the  work  load 
conditions  were  expressly  extended  to  the  faculty  of  the  private 


institutions  receiving  state  funds.     Compliance  was  strongly 
encouraged  by  a  warning  that  further  appropriations  of  state  funds 
would  be  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which  administrators  implement 
this  expression  of  public  policy  of  the  state  (New  York,  1971-72). 
Although  this  law  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Rockefeller,  it  does  reflect  a 
growing  concern  among  students,  parents,  educators,  and  public  offi- 
cials about  the  amount  of  time  college  and  university  faculty  members 
spend  on  non-student  related  matters. 

Other  state  legislatures  have  also  imposed  minimum  teaching 
requirements  on  university  faculty.     For  example,  the  Florida  legisla- 
tors enacted  a  twelve-hour  minimum  rule  (Florida,  1971-1973). 

Florida  enacted  a  set  of  conditions  more  onerous  than  those  of 
Michigan  and  New  York  but  they  contained  a  wider  range  of  exceptions 
for  graduate  and  professional  faculties.     The  Florida  law  also 
attempted  to  establish  equivalency  formulas  for  teachers  assigned  to 
spend  part  of  their  time  on  research  and  non-instructional  duties 
(Higher  Education  and  National  Affairs,  1971). 

The  impact  of  work  load  conditions  on  tenure  status  is  readily 
apparent.     If  the  legislature  can  determine  how  many  hours  a  senior 
professor  will  teach,  then  his/her  autonomy  might  be  said  to  be 
seriously  impaired.     If,  moreover,  the  legislature  makes  the  deter- 
mination without  regard  for  length  of  service,  type  or  size  of  course, 
tradition,  or  any  of  the  myriad  factors  which  led  Governor  Rockefeller 
to  disapprove  the  New  York  resolution,  then  the  threat  to  tenure 
status  is  substantially  greater.     One  of  the  most  valued  perquisites 
of  the  senior  professor  has  been  endangered  by  the  work  load 
condition  approach  (Freeman  and  Rossmeier,  1973). 
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In  order  to  avoid  some  of  these  constraints,  many  university 
administrators  are  hiring  more  and  more  part-time  (non-tenured 
earning)  faculty  to  teach  (Magarrell,  1977). 

Laughlin  and  Lestrud  (197.6)  contend  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
area  of  strife  regarding  the  amount  of  time  faculty  should  be  spending 
on  non-instructional  duties.     Perceptions  of  duties  are  often  in 
conflict  in  attempting  to  determine  what  must  be  accomplished  for 
advancement,  tenure,  and  promotion.     Experimental  programs  versus  the 
traditional  can  create  dissension.     Perceptions  about  quality  may  be 
an  area  of  conflict  between  various  groups  or  departments.     The  lower 
faculty  workload  of  graduate  instruction  is  such  an  example. 

Proposals  to  reduce  instructional  costs  by  revising  faculty 
workload  are  not  predicated  on  increasing  the  load  but  rather  on 
allocating  more  faculty  time  to  teaching.     Studies  have  shown 
(Halstead,  1974)  that  the  average  work  week  of  a  faculty  member  is 
fifty  to  sixty  hours  which  by  any  standard  is  an  overlong  period. 
The  teaching  load  of  a  faculty  member  represents  only  a  portion  of 
his/her  time.     Normally,  about  one-half  of  the  typical  faculty 
member's  work  week  is  devoted  to  counseling,  administrative  tasks, 
research,  professional  improvement,  public  service,  outside 
counseling,  and  numerous  other  activities.     The  other  half  is  spent 
on  scheduled  instruction  including  class  preparation  and  related 
duties.     A  recurring  question  at  institutions  in  financial  difficulty 
is  whether  the  t  ime  devoted  to  these  supporting  tasks  can  be  justified 
when  more  hours  spent  in  the  classroom  would  achieve  essential 
economies  (Halstead,   1974,  p.  639). 


Nisbet  (1971)  suggests  that  Harvard,  Columbia,  Berkeley,  and 
Stanford  are  setting  a  nationwide  example  by  demanding  that  every 
faculty  member  be  required  to  teach  a  full  load.    Nisbet  claims  that 
if  the  central  concern  of  institutions  of  higher  education  is 
teaching,  and  research  is  to  be  related  to  it,  then  this  proposal  must 
receive  serious  consideration  whether  or  not  economy  is  a  supporting 
argument. 

Although  there  are  generally  recognized  norms  regarding  a  typical 
faculty  workload,  there  are  no  simple  descriptions  or  formulae  that 
can  make  allowances  for  the  many  variables  involved.    Within  most 
colleges,  the  computation  of  any  of  the  various  quantitative  measures 
of  workload  will  reveal  that  striking  differences  exist  in  the  amount 
of  work  among  members  of  the  faculty  and  among  departments.  Each 
department,  college,  or  school  has  its  own  educational  approach 
designed  to  achieve  its  own  instructional  objectives.    How  the  faculty 
is  assigned  and  how  the  faculty  wish  to  relate  to  achieve  these 
objectives  will  vary  with  the  individual. 

Summary 

Kerr  (1972)  discusses  some  of  the  critical  issues  that  are 
facing  higher  education  today.    These  issues  include:     (1)  The 
evaluation  and  improvement  of  teaching.     (2)  The  establishment  of 
a  balance  between  teaching  and  research.     (3)  The  determination  of 
the  types  of  research  appropriate  to  a  given  university.     (4)  The 
construction  of  policies  relative  to  shared  governance.     (5)  The 
definition  of  the  relationships  between  academia  and  the  needs  of 
society. 
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Sound  management  decisions  that  must  be  made  by  academic 
administrators  on  these  critical  issues  are  complicated  by  influence 
being  placed  on  academia  by  outside  forces.     In  addition,  institu- 
tions themselves  are  sometimes  confused  about  their  own  role  and 
scope  and  often  make  important  decisions  without  the  aid  of  sound 
statistical  information.     This  is  especially  true  as  it  relates  to 
faculty  activity  and  the  institutional  policies  and  practices  that 
may  have  significant  effects  on  that  activity. 

For  example,  Halstead  (1974)  indicated  that  the  activity  of  a 
faculty  member  may  change  once  that  faculty  member  has  been  granted 
tenure.    He  contended  that  tenure  earning  faculty  are  expected  to 
carry  the  greater  teaching  load,  and  that  tenured  faculty  expect  to 
be  rewarded  with  reduced  teaching  loads.     Doyle  and  Lynch  (1976) 
stated  that  younger,  non-tenured  faculty  carry  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  teaching,  especially  at  the  lower  division  level.  Durham 
et  al.   (1966)  noted  that  faculty  in  universities  having  graduate 
programs  devoted  less  time  to  classroom  teaching  and  related 
preparation  duties  than  did  faculty  in  "baccalaureate  only"  institu- 
tions . 

Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  found  marked  differences  in  faculty 
interests  and  accomplishments  depending  upon  whether  the  faculty 
worked  at  prestigious  institutions  that  were  well  developed  or  less 
prestigious  institutions.     Interestingly,  they  did  not  distinguish 
between  the  less  prestigious  institutions  that  were  attempting  to 
develop  and  the  institutions  whose  mission  was  to  remain  primarily 
an  undergraduate  school. 
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In  terms  of  policies,  the  practice  on  tenure  has  remained 
virtually  unchanged  since  it  was  established  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP)  in  1915.    Tenure  was 
created  to  safeguard  academic  freedom  and  promote  job  security. 
Many  contend,  however,  that  it  now  contributes  to  f eatherbedding 
and  merely  serves  as  a  protection  against  responsible  critique  (Smith, 
1973).    These  observations  were  supported  by  the  Scranton  Commission 
when  they  concluded  that  tenure  can  protect  practices  that  are  unfair 
to  students,  detract  from  the  institution's  primary  function,  and 
that  tenure  provides  freedom  from  accountability  for  faculty  (Roose  and 
Anderson,  1970). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  themselves  may  be 
contributing  to  this  problem  by  rewarding  faculty  with  tenure, 
increased  rank,  and  pay  raises  on  the  basis  of  research  and  scholarly 
activities  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  quantity  of  teaching 
(Kerr,  1972).    Although  these  practices  may  not  have  been  critical 
during  growth  periods,  due  to  the  influx  and  mobility  of  younger 
and  new  faculty,  the  steady-state  staffing  today  is  resulting  in 
all-tenured  faculty  with  high  costs  and  with  little  or  no  incentive 
to  teach  the  students  (Bell,  1966;  Furniss,  1973;  Kilgore,  1973; 
Zemsky,  Davis  and  Rubin,  1973). 

Davis  (1979)  reminds  us,  however,  that  the  reputations  of 
faculty  members  develop  as  a  result  of  student  responses  and  depend 
in  part  on  the  student  quality  and  the  performance  of  these  students 
in  later  life.    High  quality  students  are  attracted  to  a  university 
by  faculty  that  have  gained  reputations  in  their  field  through 
research,  publications,  textbooks,  artistic  products,  etc.,  and 


although  teaching  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  education 
process,  the  true  measurement  of  faculty  effectiveness  is  his/her 
ability  to  attract  quality  students  and  to  assist  in  developing 
these  students  for  society.    Thus,  attempting  to  measure  the  worth 
of  a  faculty  member  at  any  given  point  or  against  a  prescribed  set 
of  activities  is  missing  the  basic  concepts  of  what  the  education 
process  is  all  about. 

It  would  seem  that  the  "tenuring-in"  problem  has  many 
implications  on  faculty  activity  and  has  yet  to  be  studied  at  both 
the  well  established  and  developing  institutions.    The  problem  is  o 
particular  concern  during  steady  state  period  in  higher  education. 


CHAPTER  III 
PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 
Classification  of  Data 
To  obtain  the  data  needed  for  this  study,  searches  were  made  from 
two  separate  computer  files  of  the  Florida  Board  of  Regents'  data  bank. 
The  first  search  was  made  from  the  Authorized  Position  File  to  identify 
the  faculty  to  be  studied,  as  defined  in  Chapter  I,  from  the  four 
institutions — University  of  Florida  (UF) ,  Florida  State  University 
(FSU),  University  of  South  Florida  (USF) ,  and  the  University  of  Central 
Florida  (UCF) . 

Of  the  total  faculty  at  these  four  institutions,  868  faculty 

members  met  the  criteria  stated.    Table  2  presents  the  number  and 

percent  of  faculty  by  institution. 

Table  2 
Faculty  by  Institution 

Institution  Number  of  Faculty  %  of  Total 

FSU                                       227  26.2 

UF                                         362  41.7 

UCF                                        103  11.9 

USF                                        176  20.2 

868  100.0 

These  868  faculty  members  were  then  subdivided  into  the  three  groups 
presented  in  Table  3.    Group  1 — the  recently  tenured  group — consisted 
of  all  faculty  members  who  were  granted  tenure  in  the  1975-76  academic 
year.    There  were  107  faculty  members  in  this  group.    Group  2--the 
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tenure-earning  group--consisted  of  all  faculty  members  who  were  non- 
tenured  during  academic  years  1974-75  through  1977-78.    There  were  131 
faculty  members  in  this  group.    Group  3— the  long-term  tenured  group— 
consisted  of  all  faculty  members  who  were  tenured  during  the  academic 
years  1974-75  through  1977-78.    There  were  630  faculty  members  in  this 
group . 

In  the  year  1977-78,  84.9  percent  (737  of  868)  of  the  teaching 
faculty  at  these  four  institutions  were  tenured  (Group  1  and  Group  3) 
and  131  or  15.1  percent  were  in  a  tenure-earning  status  (Group  2). 
Table  3  presents  the  number  and  percent  of  faculty  by  group  and  by 
institution. 

Table  3 

Tenure  Status  of  Faculty  By  Group  and  By  Institution 

Group  1  Group  2  Group  3  Total 

Institution  No.         %  No.         %  No.         %        No.  % 


FSU 

9 

4, 

.0 

15 

6, 

.6 

203 

89. 

.4 

227 

26. 

.2 

UF 

42 

11. 

.6 

69 

19. 

,1 

251 

69, 

,3 

362 

41. 

,7 

UCF 

30 

29, 

.1 

20 

19. 

.4 

53 

51, 

,5 

103 

11. 

.9 

USF 

26 

14, 

.8 

27 

15. 

.3 

123 

69, 

,9 

175 

20, 

,2 

Total/Mean 

107 

12. 

.3 

131 

15. 

.1 

630 

72, 

,6 

868 

100. 

.0 

The  next  step  was  to  group  the  faculty  type  by  the  institutional 
type.    The  number  and  percentage  of  faculty  by  institution  type  and  by 
faculty  type  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

These  data  present  the  distribution  of  faculty  selected  for  this 
study  by  tenure  status  and  by  institution  type.     It  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  a  higher  percentage  of  faculty  at  the  "established" 
institutions  (67.9  percent  vs.  32.1  percent)  and  that  a  higher  percent- 
age of  "established"  university  faculty  would  be  tenured  (77.1  percent 
vs.  63.1  percent).     It  was  also  expected  that  a  greater  number  of 
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Table  4 

Tenure  Status  of  Faculty  By  Institution  Type 


Type  of  Faculty 

Type  of  Institution       Group  1         Group  2  Group  3  Total 

No.        %       No.        %         No.        %       No.  % 


Developing 

UCF 

30 

29. 

,1 

20 

19. 

,4 

53 

51. 

.5 

103 

11. 

,9 

USF 

26 

14. 

,8 

27 

15. 

,3 

123 

69. 

.6 

176 

20. 

,2 

Total/Mean 

56 

20. 

,1 

47 

16. 

.9 

176 

63. 

.1 

279 

32. 

,1 

Established 

FSU 

9 

4, 

.0 

15 

6. 

.6 

203 

89. 

.4 

227 

26. 

.2 

UF 

42 

11. 

.6 

69 

19. 

,1 

251 

69, 

,3 

362 

41. 

.7 

Total/Mean 

51 

8, 

.7 

84 

14. 

.3 

454 

77, 

.1 

589 

67. 

.9 

faculty  would  be  recently  tenured  at  "developing"  institutions  (20.1 
percent)  than  at  "established"  institutions  (8.7  percent). 


The  second  search  was  made  from  the  Faculty  Activity  File.  This 
file  containing  19  elements  of  activity  was  grouped  into  four  cate- 
gories.   These  categories  were:     (1)  Instructional  Activities  which 
included  lower  division  instruction,  upper  division  instruction, 
graduate  division  instruction,  thesis  supervision,  dissertation  super- 
vision, and  other  instructional  activities.     (2)  Research  and  Other 
Scholarly  Activities  which  included  departmental  research,  individual 
or  project  research,  and  institution  and  research  centers.     (3)  Public 
and  Community  Service  Activities  which  included  community  services, 
community  education,  and  preparation  and  adult  basic  education. 
(4)  Administrative  Activities  which  included  academic  administration- 
management  and  academic  administration-university  governance. 
Activities  that  were  not  included  in  the  study  were  academic  advise- 
ment, academic  personal  development,  and  curriculum  development- 
future  . 
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Each  of  these  grouped  activities  were  then  matched  with  each  of 
the  868  faculty  members  being  studied  for  the  twelve  academic  quarters 
of  the  four  years.    The  result  of  these  two  searches  produced  a 
consolidated  data  base  of  the  percent  of  FTE  each  faculty  member 
devoted  to  each  of  the  four  activities.    None  of  the  FTE  in  any  of  the 
following  tables  totaled  1.0  FTE  because  all  faculty  activities  were 
not  included  in  the  study. 

Analysis  of  Faculty  Activity  By  Tenure  Status 

The  first  objective  of  this  research  was  to  address  a  number  of 
questions  regarding  the  possible  relationship  between  tenure  and 
faculty  activity.    These  questions  which  were  stated  on  pages  3  and  4 
of  Chapter  1  are  re-stated  and  analyzed  on  the  following  pages. 

Question  1.    Where  there  differences  in  the  activities  of  selected 
faculty  members  of  a  selected  state  university  system  between  the  two 
years  prior  to  the  granting  of  tenure  and  the  two  years  after  tenure 
had  been  granted?    To  analyze  this  problem  a  one-way  analysis  of 
variance  was  made  of  recently  tenured  faculty  on  each  of  the  four 
dependent  variables  (teaching,  research,  community  service,  and 
administration)  for  the  two  years  pre-tenure  vs.  the  two  years  post- 
tenure.    The  number  of  cases  for  this  study  were  107  faculty.  These 
faculty  were  presented  as  Group  1  in  Table  3.    Table  5  presents  the 
results  of  this  analysis  and  a  t-test  was  used  to  determine  whether 
the  level  of  significance  was  statistically  significant  at  the  .05 
level. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  revealed  that  differences  did  exist 
in  the  activities  of  faculty  members  between  the  two  years  prior  to 
the  granting  of  tenure  and  the  two  years  after  tenure  had  been  granted. 
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Statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level  was  found  in  the  administra- 
tion activity.    Faculty  members  devoted  approximately  4  percent  of 
their  time  to  administrative  duties  before  tenure  was  granted  and 
approximately  8  percent  of  their  time  to  this  activity  after  tenure 
was  granted.    No  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  in 
instruction,  research,  and  community  service. 

Question  2.    Were  there  differences  between  the  activities  of 
selected  tenure-earning  faculty  and  selected  long-term  tenured  faculty? 
To  analyze  this  problem,  four  one-way  analyses  of  variance  were  made 
comparing  the  activities  of  tenure-earning  faculty  against  the  activ- 
ities of  long-term  tenured  faculty.    There  were  131  faculty  in  the 
tenure-earning  status  and  630  faculty  in  the  long-term  tenure  status. 
Table  6  presents  the  results  of  faculty  activity  of  tenure-earning 
faculty  (Group  2)  with  long-term  tenured  faculty  (Group  3). 

The  results  of  the  analysis  revealed  that  differences  did  exist 
in  the  activities  of  tenure-earning  faculty  and  long-term  tenured 
faculty.    Statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level  was  found  in 
instruction  activities  (F  probability  =  .0015)  and  administration 
activities  (F  probability  =  .0000).    Tenure-earning  faculty  devoted 
approximately  58  percent  of  their  time  to  instruction  vs.  the  tenured 
faculty  who  devoted  approximately  51  percent  of  their  time  to  instruc- 
tion— a  difference  of  7  percent.    Conversely,  tenure-earning  faculty 
devoted  approximately  4  percent  of  time  to  administrative  activities 
compared  to  tenured  faculty  devoting  approximately  11  percent  to  that 
activity — a  difference  of  7  percent. 

The  differences  in  time  devoted  to  research  and  community  service 
activities  were  not  statistically  significant. 
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Question  3.    Were  there  differences  between  the  activities  of 
faculty  who  had  recently  been  granted  tenure  and  the  activities  of 
either  tenure-earning  or  long-term  tenured  faculty?    Answers  to  this 
question  were  accomplished  by  using  a  one-way  analysis  of  variance  with 
three  between  cells  on  each  of  the  four  dependent  variables.    Table  7 
presents  the  results  of  faculty  activities  of  tenure-earning  faculty 
(Group  2)  with  recently- tenured  faculty  (Group  1)  and  with  long- terra 
tenured  faculty  (Group  3).    The  numbers  of  faculty  within  each  group 
remained  the  same  as  previous  studies. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  revealed  that  differences  did  exist 
between  the  activities  of  tenure-earning,  recently- tenured  and  long- 
term  tenured  faculty.    Statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level  was 
found  in  the  instruction  activities  (F  probability  .0013)  and  admini- 
stration activities  (F  probability  .0000).    Tenure-earning  faculty 
devoted  approximately  58  percent  of  their  time  to  instruction,  the 
recently-tenured  faculty  devoted  approximately  56  percent  of  their 
time,  and  the  long-term  tenured  faculty  devoted  approximately  51 
percent  of  their  time.    Further  analysis  by  homogeneous  subsets 
revealed  that  the  statistical  significance  was  found  with  the  long- 
term  tenured  group  and  that  there  was  no  statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  tenure-earning  and  the  recently- tenured  group. 

In  the  area  of  administration  activities,  the  findings  revealed 
that  tenure-earning  faculty  devoted  approximately  4  percent  of  their 
time,  the  recently-tenured  group  devoted  approximately  6  percent  of 
their  time  and  the  long-terra  tenured  group  spent  approximately  11 
percent  of  their  time  to  this  activity.    Again,  the  analysis  by  homo- 
geneous subsets  revealed  that  the  statistically  significant  difference 
was  with  the  long-term  tenured  group. 
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The  differences  in  research  activities  and  community  services 
activities  were  not  statistically  significant  between  any  of  the  three 
faculty  types. 

In  summary,  these  data  clearly  revealed  that,  of  the  faculty 
studied,  the  tenure-earning  faculty  devoted  a  greater  percentage  of 
their  time  to  instruction  activities  than  tenured  faculty  and  the 
tenured  faculty  spent  more  time  on  administrative  duties  than  tenure- 
earning  faculty.    The  data  also  revealed  that  there  were  no  differences 
in  the  amount  of  time  faculty  devoted  to  research  and  community  service 
activities  between  a  tenure-earning  and  a  tenured  status. 

Analysis  of  Faculty  Activity  By  Institution  Type 

The  next  series  of  questions  were  concerned  with  differences 
between  the  activities  of  faculty  employed  at  "developing"  institu- 
tions and  those  employed  at  "established"  institutions  and  whether  any 
interactions  existed  between  the  types  of  faculty  and  the  types  of 
institutions.    These  analyses  were  accomplished  by  using  2x3  between 
measures  analyses  of  variances  for  each  of  the  four  dependent  vari- 
ables.   Table  8  presents  a  summary  of  faculty  activities  by  types  of 
institutions.    There  were  279  faculty  comprising  the  "developing" 
institutions  (USF  and  UCF)  and  589  faculty  comprising  the  "established" 
institutions  (UF  and  FSU) . 

The  results  of  the  analysis  revealed  that  differences  did  exist 
in  faculty  activities  between  faculty  employed  by  "developing" 
institutions  and  faculty  employed  by  "established"  institutions. 
Statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level  was  found  in  research  activ- 
ities (F  probability  .0057)  and  in  community  service  activities  (F 
probability  .0000).    Faculty  at  "developing"  institutions  devoted 
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approximately  13  percent  of  their  time  to  research  activities  and 
faculty  at  "established"  institutions  devoted  approximately  16  percent 
of  their  time--a  difference  of  3  percent  more  at  the  "established" 
institutions.    Conversely,  faculty  at  "developing"  institutions  devoted 
approximately  5  percent  of  their  time  to  community  service  activities 
and  the  faculty  at  "established"  institutions  devoted  only  2  percent 
of  their  time--a  difference  of  3  percent  more  at  the  "developing" 
institutions . 

Analysis  of  Professional  Activity  of  Faculty  By  Institution 

Due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  similarities  and  yet  a  number 
of  differences  were  found  between  the  findings  of  this  investigation 
and  the  results  of  previous  research,  another  question  emerged.  Was 
it  possible  that  differences  existed  in  faculty  activities  within  each 
individual  institution  that  would  not  be  apparent  when  institutions 
were  grouped  by  the  categories  of  "developing"  and  "established?" 

To  answer  this  question,  a  two-way  analysis  of  variance  was 
utilized  on  faculty  activities  between  and  within  institutions  for 
the  four  independent  variables  of  instruction,  research,  community 
service,  and  administration.    Table  9  presents  an  analysis  of  instruc- 
tion activities  by  individual  institution. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  revealed  that  significant  differences 
did  exist  in  instructional  activities  of  faculty  between  institutions. 
Whereas  the  mean  of  instruction  time  at  UCF,  USF,  and  FSU  were  homo- 
geneous (48  to  52  percent),  UF  was  in  another  subset  with  56  percent. 
The  institutional  groupings  should  have  shown  UCF  and  USF  in  the  same 
homogeneous  subset  and  FSU  and  UF  in  the  same  subset.    Based  upon 
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previous  research  studies  (Durham  et  al.  1966),  it  would  also  have  been 
expected  that  the  "developing"  institutions  would  show  a  greater  amount 
of  faculty  time  devoted  to  instruction  activities  than  "established" 
institutions . 

Table  8  presents  the  analysis  that  instructional  activities  were  . 
not  significantly  different  by  institutional  type.    However,  the 
findings  in  Table  9  revealed  that  it  was  USF  that  increased  the  mean 
for  "developing"  institutions  and  FSU  that  decreased  the  mean  for 
"established"  institutions. 

The  next  analysis  was  the  research  activities  of  faculty  by  each 
individual  institution.    This  analysis  is  presented  in  Table  10.  The 
anticipation  was  that  faculty  members  at  "developing"  institutions 
would  do  less  research  than  faculty  at  "established"  institutions. 
The  findings  revealed,  however,  that  three  different  homogeneous 
subsets  occurred.    The  institution  that  showed  the  smallest  amount  of 
faculty  research  activity  was  UCF  with  a  mean  of  approximately  5 
percent.    This  could  have  been  expected  since  there  were  no  graduate 
programs  at  the  doctorate  level  and  the  institution  was  the  youngest. 

However,  the  next  lowest  subset  was  UF  with  a  mean  of  faculty 
research  time  being  approximately  13  percent.    This  figure  seemed 
low  considering  the  volume  of  sponsored  research  dollars  and  the  number 
of  graduate  programs  at  the  doctorate  level  at  that  institution. 

Subset  three  contained  FSU  with  approximately  20  percent  of 
faculty  time  devoted  to  research,  and  USF  faculty  with  approximately  17 
percent  of  their  time  to  research.    USF  faculty  were  comparatively  high 
in  research  considering  their  small  number  of  graduate  programs  at  the 
doctorate  level,  the  relatively  small  amount  of  sponsored  research,  and 
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the  age  of  the  institution.  The  comparatively  large  percentage  of  time 
for  research  by  FSU  faculty  was  expected. 

The  next  analysis  examined  the  percentage  of  time  faculty  members 
devoted  to  public  and  community  service  activities  by  institution. 
Table  11  presents  this  analysis.    The  results  showed  statistically 
significant  differences  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  in  the  community 
service  activities  between  faculty  at  "developing"  institutions  and 
faculty  at  "established"  institutions.    UCF  had  a  mean  of  approximately 
4  percent  and  USF  had  a  mean  of  approximately  5  percent.    They  were 
both  in  the  same  homogeneous  subset.    FSU  with  a  mean  of  approximately 
3  percent  and  UF  with  a  mean  of  2  percent  were  in  the  same  homogeneous 
subset.    These  results  were  compatible  with  the  results  revealed  in 
Table  8  which  showed  that  "developing"  institution  faculty  were  more 
involved  in  community  service  activities  than  faculty  at  "established" 
institutions.    One  possible  explanation  for  the  differences  was  that 
both  of  the  "developing"  institutions  are  located  in  large  urban  areas 
and  that  both  of  the  "established"  institutions  are  located  in  much 
smaller  cities. 

Table  12  presents  an  analysis  of  the  percentage  of  time  faculty 
devoted  to  administrative  activities  by  institution.    As  with  previous 
studies,  the  results  showed  that  statistically  significant  differences 
did  occur  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.    However,  in  this  case,  UCF 
was  the  highest  and  in  a  homogeneous  subset  by  itself  with  a  mean  of 
approximately  15  percent  of  faculty  time  being  devoted  to  this 
activity. 

The  faculty  at  the  other  "developing"  institution,  USF,  however, 
devoted  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  their  time  to  this  activity 
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(approximately  8  percent)  and  fell  into  the  same  homogeneous  subset 
as  UF  (approximately  8  percent).    The  USF  faculty  time  devoted  to 
research  may  have  accounted  for  this  difference.    FSU  faculty,  on  the 
other  hand,  devoted  a  relatively  large  portion  of  their  time  to  admin- 
istrative activities  (approximately  11  percent)  which  was  apparently  at 
the  expense  of  instructional  activities. 

To  further  understand  these  relationships,  Table  13  presents  the 
approximate  percentage  of  time  of  each  of  the  four  faculty  activities 
by  institution.    These  percentages  do  not  total  100  percent  due  to  the 
activities  that  were  not  included  in  this  study. 

Table  13 
Faculty  Activity  by  Institution 

Faculty  Activity  Approximate  %  of  Time 
Institution    Count    Instruction    Research    Com.  Service  Administration 


UCF 

103 

48 

5 

4 

15 

USF 

176 

52 

17 

5 

8 

FSU 

227 

48 

20 

3 

11 

UF 

362 

57 

13 

2 

8 

Total/Av. 

868 

53 

15 

3 

10 

Analysis  of  Faculty  Activities  By  Tenure  Status  and  By  Institution 
The  next  analysis  of  these  data  was  to  examine  the  activities  of 
faculty  members  by  tenure  status  and  by  institution.    This  was  accom- 
plished for  the  purpose  of  revealing  any  differences  in  the  activity 
of  faculty  members  and  their  tenure  status  as  a  function  of  the  insti- 
tution.   These  findings  are  presented  in  Table  14.    The  data  revealed 
that  differences  were  found  in  instruction  activities  by  UCF,  in 
research  activities  at  FSU,  and  in  administration  activities  at  UCF 
and  UF  with  the  statistical  signicance  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 
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At  UCF  the  tenure-earning  faculty  devoted  approximately  59 
percent,  the  recently-tenured  approximately  51  percent,  and  the  long-  \ 
term  tenured  approximately  43  percent  of  their  time  to  instruction  { 
activities--a  difference  of  16  percent  between  tenure-earning  and  | 
long-term  tenured  faculty.  This  was  the  only  institution  that  revealed  j 
a  statistically  significant  difference  in  instruction  activity  of  the 
faculty  members  by  tenure  status.  Also,  the  recently- tenured  and  the  ^ 
long-term  tenured  faculty  at  UCF  devoted  less  time  to  instruction  than  j 
any  of  the  other  institutions.  • 

In  the  area  of  research  activities,  the  only  statistically  signif-  ^ 
icant  difference  was  found  at  FSU.    The  tenure-earning  faculty  devoted 
approximately  16  percent;  the  recently- tenured,  approximately  9 
percent;  and  the  long-term  tenured,  approximately  20  percent  of  their 
time  to  research  activities.    The  table  also  revealed  that  the  long- 
term  tenured  faculty  at  FSU  devoted  more  time  to  research  activities 
than  other  groups  at  FSU  and  groups  at  other  institutions.    The  other 
institution  that  showed  high  activity  in  research  was  USF  as  noted 
earlier. 

There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  in  community 
services  activities  at  any  of  the  institutions.    This  activity  ranged 
from  a  high  of  5.37  percent  with  UCF  tenure-earning  faculty  to  a  low 
of  1.9  percent  with  UF  tenure-earning  faculty. 

In  the  area  of  administrative  activities,  statistically  signif- 
icant differences  were  found  at  UCF  and  UF.    At  UCF,  the  tenure-earning 
faculty  devoted  approximately  4  percent;  the  recently- tenured,  approxi- 
mately 10  percent;  and  the  long-term  tenured  faculty,  approximately  23  ' 

percent  of  their  time  to  administrative  activities — a  difference  of  19  ] 

'  i 

percent  between  tenure-earning  and  long-term  tenured  faculty.  I 

■] 
■  .1 

■  '  ,:j 
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At  UF,  the  tenure-earning  faculty  devoted  approximately  3  percent; 
the  recently- tenured,  approximately  4  percent;  and  the  long-term 
tenured,  approximately  9  percent  of  their  activity  to  administration — a 
difference  of  6  percent  between  tenure-earning  and  long-term  tenured 
faculty. 

Although  statistically  significant  differences  occurred  in 
administration  activities  at  UF,  these  differences  were  relatively 
small  among  the  three  faculty  types.    A  slightly  higher  administrative 
load  for  tenured  faculty  was  expected  because  they  had  more  experience. 
However,  at  UCF,  even  though  the  administrative  load  for  tenure-earning 
faculty  was  in  line  with  similar  faculty  at  other  institutions,  a  23 
percent  increase  in  administrative  duties  for  tenured  faculty  exceeded 
the  increases  shown  at  other  institutions. 

Table  14  also  revealed  that  there  were  no  apparent  interactions 
between  the  type  of  faculty  and  the  type  of  institution.  Although 
tenure-earning  faculty  activities  were  shown  to  be  different  than 
tenured  faculty  activities  on  the  whole,  many  of  these  differences  were 
not  statistically  significant  within  a  given  institution. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION  OF  DATA 

The  results  of  this  study  revealed  that  the  only  statistically 
significant  difference  in  the  professional  activities  of  recently 
tenured  faculty  was  in  the  time  devoted  to  administration.    The  faculty 
members  devoted  more  time  to  administration  after  they  had  been  granted 
tenure  than  before  tenure  was  granted.    However,  in  comparing  the 
professional  activities  of  the  faculty  who  were  in  a  tenure-earning 
status  for  the  four  full  years  with  the  faculty  that  were  tenured  all 
four  years,  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  in 
instruction  as  well  as  in  administration.     In  this  comparison,  the 
tenure-earning  faculty  devoted  a  greater  percentage  of  their  time  to 
instruction  than  did  tenured  faculty,  and  the  long-term  tenured  faculty 
devoted  more  time  to  administration  than  did  tenure-earning  faculty. 
These  findings  on  instruction  and  administration  activity  differences 
confirmed  the  results  of  a  number  of  previous  studies  conducted  by 
other  investigators. 

Scully  (1971)  opposed  the  tenure  system  because  it  protects 
tenured  faculty  who  want  to  avoid  undergraduate  instruction.  Halstead 
(1974)  contended  that  tenured  faculty  expect  to  be  rewarded  with 
reduced  teaching  loads,  and  Doyle  and  Lynch  (1976)  stated  that  non- 
tenured  faculty  carry  the  major  responsibilities  for  teaching  and  that 
tenured  faculty  devote  more  time  to  public  service  and  administrative 
duties.    The  results  of  this  study  confirmed  the  Doyle  and  Lynch  study 
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regarding  the  higher  level  of  instructional  activities  performed  by 
non-tenured  faculty  and  the  greater  level  of  administrative  activity 
performed  by  tenured  faculty.    However,  these  findings  did  not  reveal 
differences  in  community  services  activities  by  faculty  types. 

When  the  tenure  status  of  faculty  was  considered  among  all  four 
institutions,  there  were  statistically  significant  differences  in 
instructional  activities.    The  tenure-earning  faculty  carried  the 
heaviest  teaching  load.    However,  when  each  institution  was  studied 
independently,  the  only  institution  that  showed  statistical  differences 
in  faculty  time  devoted  to  instruction  was  UCF.    This  may  have  been  an 
indication  that  instructional  activities  were  not  a  function  of  tenure 
status  but  were,  instead,  a  function  of  institutional  policy.  For 
example,  there  was  only  a  4  to  8  percent  decline  in  instructional 
activities  between  tenure-earning  and  tenured  faculty  at  USF,  FSU,  and 
UF  (see  Table  14,  p.  68);  whereas,  the  decline  in  instructional  activ- 
ities between  tenure-earning  and  tenured  faculty  at  UCF  was  16  percent. 

A  closer  look  at  the  individual  institutions  may  suggest  that  since 
UCF  was  a  very  young,  developing  institution,  it  may  not  have  had  enough 
people  to  carry  administrative  duties  as  their  primary  function  and  was 
therefore  more  dependent  on  "teaching"  faculty  to  fill  this  void.  Also, 
new  programs  were  being  added  at  UCF  which  would  normally  be  developed 
by  the  more  experienced,  tenured  faculty  and  this  activity  could  have 
been  recorded  as  administrative  duties  rather  than  instructional  duties. 

Halstead  (1972)  wrote  that  classroom  instruction  and  related 
activities  occupied  about  one-half  of  the  time  of  a  faculty  member.  This 
was  confirmed  by  Wendel  (1977).    The  results  of  this  study  showed  that 
instructional  activities  ranged  from  a  low  of  approximately  43  percent 
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for  long-term  tenured  faculty  at  UCF  to  a  high  of  approximately  59 
percent  for  tenure-earning  faculty  at  UF.    These  findings  appear  to  be 
in  line  with  studies  made  by  previous  investigations.    Bell  (1966) 
indicated  that  historically  the  greatest  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
teaching.    But,  as  Kerr  (1972)  pointed  out,  the  evolution  of  the 
universities  made  the  duties  of  faculty  multidimensional  which  caused 
the  profession  to  "describe  categories  of  activities."    Some  of  these 
categories  are  perhaps  peripheral  to  teaching  and  may  not  measure  the 
faculty  members'  effectiveness.    For  example,  supervision  of  theses  and 
dissertations,  course  development,  and  preparation  of  tests  and 
materials  used  in  class,  may  indicate,  but  not  truly  measure  what 
actually  happens  in  the  classroom--i.e.  what  the  teacher  says  or  does 
to  stimulate  thinking  of  the  students.    Consequently,  emphasis  may  be 
placed  on  the  peripheral — faculty  produce  quantities  of  "things"  as 
evidence  of  "good  teaching."    As  Dressier  (1976)  pointed  out,  these 
other  activities  are  much  easier  to  define  (and  thus  measure)  than  is 
quality  teaching,  which  raises  the  question:    Would  those  faculty  who 
excel  in  other  activities  do  so  without  the  threat  of  tenure  or 
promotion  denial?    If  a  faculty  member  has  pride  in  his/her  work  then 
perhaps  his/her  goals  are  higher  than  those  of  the  institution  and  the 
attainment  of  tenure  or  promotion  for  that  individual  is  easy.  The 
problem  then  becomes  one  of  determining  which  faculty  fall  into  this 
category  versus  the  ones  who  are  "playing  the  game." 

Under  normal  circumstances  of  increasing  enrollments  and 
reasonable  mobility  of  faculty,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  younger,  non- tenured  faculty  would  devote  more  time  to  teaching  and 
that  the  more  mature,  tenured  faculty  would  be  more  involved  in 
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administrative  activities.    However,  during  steady  state  staffing 
periods  of  time,  with  little  or  no  mobility  of  faculty  members,  an 
increasing  percentage  of  the  faculty  will  be  tenured.    This  study,  for 
example,  showed  that  85  percent  of  the  faculty  being  studied  were 
tenured.    This  percentage  is  higher  than  previous  estimates  and  is 
higher  even  than  A.A.U.P.  recommendations.    The  result  is,  that  as  an 
institution  approaches  the  point  where  all  faculty  are  tenured;  it  must 
become  more  dependent  on  tenured  faculty  to  assume  more  responsibili- 
ties in  the  instructional  activity.    Perri  and  Zipper  (1976)  stated 
that  liberal  tenuring  policies  become  a  major  problem  during  steady 
state  staffing  periods. 

Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  contended  that  while  reduced  teaching  loads 
in  universities  are  intended  to  provide  extra  time  for  research,  in  many 
cases,  especially  in  the  less  reputed  colleges,  this  extra  time  is 
devoted  to  administrative  duties  instead  of  research.    The  findings  of 
this  study  are  consistent  with  those  of  Fulton  and  Trow.    The  reduced 
teaching  loads  for  UCF  tenured  faculty,  in  particular,  were  almost 
entirely  converted  to  administration  as  opposed  to  research. 

Durham  et  al.  (1966)  claimed  that  faculty  employed  by  older, 
established  institutions  carry  lighter  teaching  loads  than  faculty 
employed  by  younger,  developing  institutions.    This  study  did  not 
support  their  findings.    Statistically  significant  differences  were  not 
found  between  "developing"  institution  faculty  and  "established"  insti- 
tution faculty  in  the  percentage  of  time  faculty  devoted  to  instruction. 

Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  indicated  that  faculty  employed  at  "estab- 
lished" institutions  (more  research  and  graduate  programs)  devoted  more 
time  to  research  than  faculty  employed  at  less  developed  institutions. 
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This  study  confirmed  their  contention.     However,  in  the  analysis  by 
individual  institution,  the  findings  of  this  study  revealed  that  the 
faculty  at  one  "developing"  institution  (USF)  and  one  "established" 
institution  (FSU) ,  devoted  more  time  to  research  than  the  other  two 
institutions.     The  small  amount  of  tine  devoted  to  research  by  UCF 
faculty  may  have  related  to  the  small  volume  of  sponsored  research  at 
that  institution.     On  the  other  hand,  one  V70uld  have  expected  the  UF 
faculty  to  show  a  higher  percentage  of  their  time  devoted  to  research 
due  to  the  high  volume  of  sponsored  research.     A  logical  explanation 
might  be  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  sponsored  research  at  UF  was 
obtained  by  faculty  in  disciplines  V7hich  were  not  covered  in  this  ftudy 
such  as  medicine,  agriculture,  and  law.     Also,  they  may  have  used  more 
faculty  research  positions,  which  were  not  included  in  the  study,  than 
the  other  institutions  used. 

The  findings  of  this  study  did  not  reveal  statistically  significant 
differences  in  the  community  services  activity.     This  study  as  well  as 
previous  studies  by  other  investigators  showed  that  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  faculty  time  was  devoted  to  this  activity  at  any  of 
the  institutions.     For  example,  the  findings  of  this  study  revealed  that 
faculty  devoted  from  2  percent  to  5  percent  of  their  time  to  coramunicy 
services  activities  regardless  of  tenure  status  or  institution.  Doyle 
and  Lynch  (1976)  wrote  that  tenured  faculty  do  more  public  service  than 
non-tenured  faculty.     This  study  did  not  confirm  their  contention. 

Another  question  that  this  research  raises  is:  Wliy  do  faculty 
at  developing  institutions  become  more  involved  in  community  service 
activities  than  faculty  at  the  established  institutions?  One  answer 
could  be  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  developing  institutions' 


faculLi&s  to  do  research  so  they  g'o  community  service  activities 
iiuitead,    A  developing  instlturioa  Is  not  "knovzn"  by  funding  agencies, 
they  do  not  have  the  research  laboratories  that  established  institu- 
tions have,  and  the  faculty  thoniselves  are  not  as  likely  to  be  knovn. 
Faculty  iT,enibers  who  have  a  name  in  research  are  more  likely  to  become 
associated  viith  the  better  known  institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ijouid  seem  that  it  might  be  easier  for 
faculty  to  become  involved  in  the  community  if  they  worked  at  a 
prestigious  university  as  opposed  to  an  institution  that  V7as  not  so 
prestigious.     The  more  established  institution  v/ould  have  more  programs 
and  research  capability  and  the  community  would  be  more  apt  to  seek  out 
the  university  personnel  at  the  institution.     If  this  analogy  is  true, 
it  v/ould  follow  that  the  more  mature,  tenured  faculty  would  have  more 
to  offer  the  community  than  younger,  less  experienced  faculty.  This 
paradigm  seems  to  raise  the  question:     Are  the  tenure-earning  faculty  in 
the  developing  institutions  performing  more  community  service  activities 
because  it  helps  them  to  gai.n  tenure?    Or,  do  the  experienced  tenured 
faculty  perform  as  much  or  more  community  service  activities  than 
tenure-earning  faculty,  but  are  they  doing  so  as  consultants  for  extra 
income  as  opposed  to  performing  these  services  as  an  "in-load" 
assignment? 

What  relationship  is  there  between  one's  involvement  in  the 
community  and  his/her  effectiveness  as  a  faculty  member  in  a  univer- 
sity?   Kerr  (1972)  points  out  that  institutions  should  take  a  closer 
look  at  theli   role  and  responsibility  in  community  activities.     Why  is 
community  service  a  "measurable"  criterion  for  tenure,  promotion,  and 
pay  raises?    Can  coiiuaunity  service  be  detrimental  to  performance  on 
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campus?    What  do  faculty  members  really  think  about  this  category? 
Can  this  account  for  the  low  priority  and  participation  of  faculty  in 
this  activity?    These  questions  need  to  be  answered. 

The  findings  of  this  research  did  confirm  previous  studies  by  other 
investigators  that  the  amount  of  time  faculty  devoted  to  administrative 
duties  increased  after  tenure  had  been  granted.    This  was  true  for  all 
three  tenure  types  of  faculty  studied  and  at  all  four  of  the  institu- 
tions studied.    However,  as  far  as  the  institutions  were  concerned,  the 
change  was  statistically  significant  only  at  UCF  and  UF.    The  results 
indicated  that  the  amount  of  time  faculty  devoted  to  administrative 
activities  was  as  much  a  function  of  the  institution  or  the  amount  of 
experience  of  a  faculty  member  as  it  was  dependent  upon  the  tenure 
status  of  the  individual.    For  example,  USF  faculty  ranged  from  4 
percent  of  non-tenured  faculty  time  devoted  to  administrative  duties  to 
9  percent  of  the  tenured  faculty  time  devoted  to  administration,  UF 
faculty  ranged  from  3  percent  non-tenured  faculty  to  9  percent  of  the 
tenured  faculty  time  involved  in  administration;  whereas,  among  the  FSU 
faculty,  those  involved  in  administration  ranged  from  11  percent  non- 
tenured  to  11.5  percent  tenured.    The  only  institution  that  appeared  to 
be  rewarding  tenured  faculty  with  reduced  instruction  and  increased 
administration,  as  stated  by  Halstead  (1974),  was  UCF.    Their  range  was 
from  4  percent  of  the  non- tenured  faculty  time  to  22.5  percent  of  the 
tenured  faculty  time  involved  in  administration.    This  may  have  been  an 
indication  as  noted  earlier  that  an  increased  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
administrative  activities  at  UCF  was  due  more  to  an  institutional 
policy  rather  than  to  the  tenure  status  of  the  faculty. 
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In  terms  of  increased  administrative  duties  for  tenured  faculty 
members,  one  logical  explanation  could  be  that  this  time  is  used  as  a 
testing  period  for  both  the  faculty  member  and  the  administration. 
Some  faculty  may  want  to  become  administrators  as  opposed  to  remaining 
in  a  teaching  position  and  this  time  provides  the  opportunity  for  both 
parties  to  determine  whether  they  are  suited.    However,  the  problem 
becomes  a  little  different  during  a  steady  state  environment.  In  the 
first  place,  during  this  period,  there  may  not  be  administrative 
positions  available.     In  the  second  place,  in  a  steady  state 
environment,  the  tenured  faculty  may  be  needed  more  than  ever  to  teach 
the  classes.    People  do  research  and  community  service  out  of  interest 
and  these  activities  are  difficult  to  assign.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  assign  teaching  and  administrative  duties.    What  may 
not  be  quite  so  easy  is  to  increase  teaching  loads  during  steady  state 
staffing  periods  for  faculty  who  have  become  accustomed  to  a  lighter 
teaching  load. 

The  limitations  of  this  study  as  delineated  in  Chapter  1  should  be 
noted.    In  the  first  place,  not  all  faculty  of  the  selected  institu- 
tions were  studied  and  these  findings  may  not  be  indicative  of  the 
total  faculty  at  those  institutions.    In  the  second  place,  this  study 
attempted  to  develop  a  profile  of  faculty  activities  of  the  "teaching" 
faculty  of  the  institutions  and  thus  selected  only  full-time  faculty  on 
tenur.e-earning  lines  that  were  normally  assigned  teaching  duties  50 
percent  or  more  of  their  time.    It  specifically  excluded  faculty  who 
were  devoting  all  or  most  of  their  time  to  administrative  duties  or 
research  activities.    Furthermore,  generalizations  as  to  faculty 
activities  in  higher  education  based  on  these  findings  may  not  be 
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appropriate  since  institutions  in  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  may  not  be  representative  of  institutions  in  other  states. 
The  institutions  selected  were  public  institutions  and  private  institu- 
tions may  not  monitor  as  closely  as  public  schools.  Also,  not  all 
states  have  placed  a  minimum  teaching  load  on  faculty  as  is  now  being 
done  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Finally,  although  faculty  activities  were  shown  to  be  different 
before  tenure  was  granted  and  after  tenure  was  granted,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  these  changes  were  directly  related  to  tenure.  Casual 
relationships  become  almost  impossible  to  test  when  there  are  so  many 
variables  such  as  age,  time  in  position,  promotion,  etc.  that  are 
developing  simultaneously.    A  more  precise  profile  of  faculty  activity 
might  be  obtained  if  a  longitudinal  study  of  large,  geographically 
disbursed  groups  of  faculty  were  made  which  would  track  individual 
faculty  activities  over  a  longer  pre-tenure  and  post-tenure  period  of 
time . 

In  any  event,  the  fact  that  the  State  University  System  of  Florida 
has  a  unified  faculty  activity  reporting  system  for  all  state  univer- 
sities makes  it  possible  to  not  only  analyze  the  activity  of  faculty  at 
any  given  institution,  but  to  make  comparisons  of  faculty  activities  in 
a  given  institution  with  faculty  activities  at  other  institutions. 


CHAPTER  V 

FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  sununarize  the  results  of  the 
research  on  the  possible  relationships  between  the  granting  of  tenure 
and  the  professional  activities  of  university  faculty  members  and  to 
report  whether  faculty  activities  were  found  to  be  different  due  to  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  institution.    Conclusions  are  drawn  based 
upon  these  findings  and  findings  of  other  relevant  research.  Finally, 
recommendations  are  made  as  to  how  this  body  of  knowledge  might  be  used 
to  aid  university  administrators  and  others  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  higher  education  and  what  future  research  might  be  undertaken 
to  further  enhance  the  educational  process. 

Findings 

To  examine  the  possible  relationships  stated  above,  the  following 
analyses  were  made: 

1.    An  analysis  was  made  of  the  professional  activities  of  a 
select  group  of  university  faculty  members  before  and  after 
they  were  granted  tenure.    Statistically  significant 
differences  were  found  in  administrative  activities.  The 
faculty  were  more  involved  in  administrative  activities 
after  they  received  tenure  than  before  tenure  was  granted. 
Differences  were  not  found  to  be  statistically  significant  in 
the  activities  of  instruction,  research,  or  community 
services . 
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An  analysis  was  made  of  the  professional  activities  of 
university  faculty  members  by  comparing  the  activities  of  a 
group  of  faculty  who  were  tenure-earning  with  the  activities 
of  a  group  of  faculty  who  were  tenured.  Statistically 
significant  differences  were  found  in  instructional  and  admin- 
istrative activities.    Tenure-earning  faculty  devoted  more 
time  to  instruction  than  did  tenured  faculty.  Conversely, 
tenured  faculty  devoted  more  time  to  administration  than  did 
tenure-earning  faculty.    Differences  were  not  found  to  be 
statistically  significant  in  research  and  community  service 
activities . 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  professional  activities  of 
university  faculty  members  by  comparing  the  activities  of 
faculty  who  were  employed  by  "developing"  institutions  with 
the  activities  of  faculty  who  were  employed  by  "established" 
institutions.    Statistically  significant  differences  were 
found  in  research  and  community  services  activities. 
"Developing"  institution  faculty  devoted  more  time  to  commu- 
nity services  activities  than  did  "established"  institution 
faculty.    Conversely,  "established"  institution  faculty 
devoted  more  time  to  research  than  did  "developing"  institu- 
tion faculty.    Differences  were  not  found  to  be  statistically 
significant  in  the  activities  of  instruction  and  administra- 
tion. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  professional  activities  of 
university  faculty  by  comparing  three  tenure  status  differ- 
ences of  faculty  within  four  separate  institutions. 
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Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  in  instruc- 
tional and  administrative  activities  of  UCF  faculty  members. 
Tenure-earning  faculty  at  UCF  devoted  more  time  to  instruction 
than  either  recently-tenured  or  long-term  tenured  faculty. 
Recently-tenured  faculty  devoted  more  time  to  instruction  than 
did  long-term  tenured  faculty.    Conversely,  long-term  tenured 
faculty  at  UCF  devoted  more  time  to  administration  than  either 
recently-tenured  or  tenure-earning  faculty  members.  Recently- 
tenured  faculty  members  devoted  more  time  to  administration 
than  tenure-earning  faculty  members.    Differences  were  not 
found  to  be  statistically  significant  in  the  activities  of 
research  and  community  services  among  the  UCF  faculty  types. 

Differences  were  not  found  to  be  statistically  significant 
in  any  of  the  four  professional  activities  of  instruction, 
research,  community  services,  and  administration  among  the  USF 
faculty  types. 

Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  in 
research  activities  of  FSU  faculty  members.    Recently- tenured 
faculty  devoted  less  time  to  research  than  either  tenure- 
earning  or  long-term  tenured  faculty  members.  Tenure-earning 
faculty  devoted  less  time  to  research  than  tenured  faculty 
members.    FSU  was  the  only  institution  that  showed  statisti- 
cally significant  differences  in  research.  Statistically 
significant  differences  were  not  found  in  the  activities  of 
instruction,  community  services,  and  administration  among  FSU 
faculty  types. 
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Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  in  admin- 
istrative activities  of  UF  faculty  members.    Tenured  faculty 
devoted  less  time  to  administration  than  tenure-earning  and 
recently-tenured  faculty  members.    No  statistically  signifi- 
cant differences  were  found  in  administrative  activities 
between  tenure-earning  and  recently-tenured  faculty.  Also, 
statistically  significant  differences  were  not  found  in 
instruction,  research  and  community  services  activities  among 
the  UF  faculty  types. 
5.    An  analysis  was  made  of  the  professional  activities  of 

university  faculty  members  by  comparing  the  tenure  status  of 
faculty  with  the  type  of  institution.    The  results  were  that 
statistically  significant  interactions  were  not  found.  The 
fact  that  a  faculty  member  did  or  did  not  have  tenure  did  not 
affect  his/her  activity  because  of  the  type  of  institution 
where  he/she  was  employed.    Also,  assumptions  cannot  be  made 
that  similar  relationships  of  professional  activities  would 
occur  among  faculty  from  different  institutions  even  though 
the  institutions  had  similar  profiles. 

Conclusions 

One  conclusion  of  this  study  was  that  some  of  the  professional 
activities  of  non-tenured  faculty  members  were  different  from  the 
professional  activities  of  tenured  faculty  members.    Tenured  faculty 
members  showed  a  7  percent  decrease  in  the  amount  of  time  they  spent 
on  teaching  activities  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  7  percent  in  the 
amount  of  time  they  spent  on  administrative  activities.    The  conclusion 
is  consistent  with  results  of  studies  reported  previously.  Halstead, 


(1974)  for  example  contended  that  tenured  faculty  were  rewarded  with 
reduced  teaching  loads,  and  Doyle  and  Lynch  (1976)  stated  that  non- 
tenured  faculty  were  expected  to  carry  the  heaviest  teaching  loads. 

The  writer  also  concluded  that  there  was  no  statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  professional  activities  of  tenured 
and  non-tenured  faculty  in  research  and  community  service. 

The  data  also  were  consistent  with  studies  reported  regarding  the 
increase  in  administrative  duties  for  tenured  faculty.    Fulton  and 
Trow  (1972),  for  example,  wrote  that  when  tenured  faculty  are  given 
lighter  teaching  loads  so  that  they  can  do  more  research  and  public 
service,  they  carry  out  more  administrative  duties  instead.    This  was 
especially  true  according  to  Fulton  and  Trow,  at  colleges  with  less 
repute.    The  results  of  this  research,  however,  showed  an  increase 
in  administrative  duties  for  tenured  faculty  regardless  of  the 
institutional  size  and  complexity.    One  institution  in  particular, 
showed  an  18.5  percent  gain  in  administrative  duties  for  tenured 
faculty  members. 

Another  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  faculty  employed  by 
"developing"  institutions  devoted  more  time  to  community  service 
activities  and  faculty  employed  by  "established"  institutions  devoted 
more  time  to  research.    These  findings  were  not  only  consistent  with 
previous  research  but  were  expected.    An  "established"  institution  as 
defin.ed  by  this  study  has  more  graduate  programs  at  the  doctoral  level 
and  a  higher  volume  of  research  than  a  "developing"  institution.  One 
would  assume  that  the  faculty  employed  by  an  "established"  institution 
would  devote  more  time  to  research  than  faculty  employed  at  "devel- 
oping" institutions. 
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By  the  sane  token,  an  institution  that  does  not  have  doctoral 
prograuis  to  support  research  would  tend  to  attract  faculty  that  were 
inore  community-oriented  and  thus  would  devote  more  time  to  community 
service.     It  should  be  noted  also,  that  the  two  "developing"  institu- 
tions used  in  this  study  are  in  large  metropolitan  areas  where 
coiniriunity  services  are  more  likely  to  occur.     The  tv70  "established" 
institutions  are  located  in  much  smaller  communities  where  it  might  not 
be  as  easy  for  a  large  number  of  faculty  to  provide  community  service 
activities  except  on  a  statewide  basis. 

One  night  also  assume  that  the  faculty  employed  at  "developing" 
institutions  would  devote  a  greater  amount  of  time  to  instructional 
activities  than  faculty  employed  by  "established"  institutions.  In 
fact,  Durham  et  al.   (1966)  made  such  a  contention.     The  data  analyzed 
in  this  study,  however,  did  not  support  statistically  significant 
differences  between  types  of  institutions  in  instructional  activities. 
What  it  did  indicate  was  that  the  percentage  of  time  faculty  devote  to 
instructional  activities  was  a  result  of  individual  institutional 
policy  rather  than  the  result  of  the  type  of  institution. 

Another  conclusion  was  that  there  would  be  no  interaction  betvjeen 
the  tenure  status  of  faculty  selected  for  this  study  and  the  type  of 
institution  in  which  faculty  were  employed.     This  led  to  the  assumption 
that  the  tenure  practices  and  the  faculty  assignment  patterns  between 
non-tenured  and  tenured  faculty  were  the  same  regardless  of  institu- 
tional size  and  complexity.     Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  contended  that  it 
was  much  more  difficult  for  a  faculty  member  to  gain  tenure  at  the  more 
prestigious  institutions  without  a  record  of  research  and  publication. 
On  the  other  hand,  Seldcn  and  Wakin  C197''0  showed  that  research  and 


publications  were  far  less  important  when  considering  promotion, 
salary  increases,  and  tenure  in  1974  then  they  were  in  1966.  This 
study  did  not  address  that  finding  but  the  percentage  of  faculty 
tenured  and  the  percentage  of  faculty  recently  tenured  would  tend  to 
indicate  a  liberal  tenure  policy  for  the  selected  faculty  studied.  Of 
the  faculty  studied  at  these  four  institutions,  almost  85  percent  were 
tenured  and  over  12  percent  of  the  faculty  were  tenured  in  one  year. 

Finally,  the  writer  found  that  although  faculty  activities  were 
similar  between  faculty  employed  by  similar  types  of  institutions, 
differences  also  occurred.    The  only  faculty  activity  that  proved  to 
be  homogeneous  by  institutional  type  was  community  service.  Faculty 
employed  by  "developing"  institutions  devoted  more  time  to  community 
service  activities  than  faculty  at  "established"  institutions.  The 
other  three  activities  (instruction,  research,  and  administration) 
were  not  homogeneous  by  institution  type. 

In  one  institution,  the  faculty  devoted  more  time  to  administra- 
tive duties  and  less  time  to  research  than  did  the  other  three 
institutions.    Comparative  findings  such  as  these  could  be  helpful  in 
determining  proper  faculty  activity  allocations  for  a  given 
institution. 

It  was  also  noted  that,  as  far  as  this  study  was  concerned,  the 
faculty  employed  by  the  largest  institution  with  the  most  graduate 
programs  at  the  doctoral  level  and  the  largest  amount  of  research  also 
devoted  more  time  to  instruction  and  less  time  to  administration  than 
the  other  three  institutions.    By  the  same  token,  at  one  of  the 
"developing"  institutions  and  at  the  other  "established"  institution 
the  faculty  devoted  more  time  to  research  activities  than  the  faculty 
at  the  larger  institution. 
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Recommendations 

As  a  result  of  this  research  and  studies  reported  by  others, 
higher  educational  institutions  might  want  to  re-examine  their  tenure 
policies  as  they  relate  to  steady  state  staffing  periods.    King  (1975) 
wrote  that  today's  liberal  tenuring  policies  are  rapidly  resulting  in 
an  all-tenured  faculty.    These  findings  and  those  of  other  studies 
indicate  that  tenured  faculty  traditionally  carry  a  lighter  teaching 
load  than  non- tenured  faculty.    However,  if  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
faculty  are  tenured,  then  there  might  not  be  sufficient  non- tenured 
faculty  to  carry  the  teaching  load.    On  the  other  hand,  Magarrell 
(1977),  points  out  that  this  teaching  void  is  filled  by  part-time 
faculty  and  the  full-time  tenured  faculty  become  the  administrators  of 
the  part-time  faculty.    The  hiring  of  more  part-time  faculty  is  one  way 
to  impose  a  limit  on  the  number  of  faculty  who  can  become  tenured. 

Another  way  to  limit  the  number  of  tenured  faculty  is  to  place 
maximum  limits  on  the  percentage  of  faculty  that  can  be  tenured  in  any 
given  Department.    This  would  certainly  tighten  liberal  policies.  This 
practice,  however,  could  present  other  problems.    For  example,  if 
prospective  new  faculty  knew  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  tenure  and  that  the  institution  abided  by  the  "seven 
year  up  or  out"  rule,  the  institution  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
terminate  them  at  the  end  of  the  seven  year  period.    This  is  not  only 
undesirable  for  the  faculty  member,  but  the  fact  that  tenure  has  been 
denied  at  one  institution  weakens  the  opportunity  for  his/her  employ- 
ment at  other  institutions. 

However,  there  were  strong  indications  in  analyzing  the  results 
of  this  study,  that  the  professional  activities  of  university  faculty 
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members  might  be  more  closely  related  to  individual  institutional 
policies  and  perhaps  the  time  in  service  of  the  faculty  members  rather 
than  related  to  the  tenure  policy  itself.    For  example,  variances  in 
instruction  activity  were  statistically  significant  at  only  one  insti- 
tution, variances  in  research  activity  were  statistically  signficant  at 
only  one  institution,  variances  in  administrative  activity  were  statis- 
tically significant  at  two  of  the  four  institutions,  and  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  difference  in  community  service  at  any  of  the 
institutions.    The  two  areas  of  activity  that  seem  to  differ  when 
considering  all  faculty  at  all  institutions  were  instruction  and  admin- 
istration, and  these  two  activities  should  be  the  easiest  for 
management  to  assign. 

An  alternative  recommendation  would  be  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  consider  assigning  greater  teaching  loads  to  tenured 
faculty  with  correspondingly  fewer  duties  in  administration  being 
assigned  during  periods  of  steady  state  environment.    This  would  not  be 
so  dramatic  a  change  as  attempting  to  change  tenure  policy  and  the 
institution  could  negotiate  these  changes  with  the  faculty  in  return 
for  higher  salaries  and  fringe  benefits.    This  recommendation  was  also 
made  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  (1974). 

In  the  area  of  research  activity,  the  Carnegie  Commission  (1974), 
Kerr  (1974),  and  others  raise  the  questions  as  to  how  much  and  what 
kind  .of  research  a  university  should  be  doing.    They  appear  to  be 
questioning  whether  the  higher  education  system  should  even  be  involved 
in  research.    On  the  other  hand,  Fulton  and  Trow  (1972)  contended  that 
it  was  not  that  the  higher  quality  institutions  merely  devoted  more 
faculty  time  to  research  but  that  these  institutions  considered 
research  as  integral  to,  and  compatible  with  teaching. 
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This  study  showed  by  the  prof essiotia.1  activity  levels  of  faculty 
at  one  "developing"  institution,  USF,  and  one  "established"  institu- 
tion, FSU,  that  these  two  institutions  were  more  concerned  about 
research  than  vjere  the  faculty  at  the  other  two  institutions.  Kesearch 
activity  could  hardly  be  given  much  consideration  for  promotion  and 
tenure  at  UCF  when  both  tenure-earning  and  tenured  faculty  devoted 
about  5  percent  of  their  time  to  this  activity. 

Universities  should  decide  on  the  importance  of  research  within 
their  ovm  institution,  then  incorporate  that  research  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  education  process. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  4  of  this  study,  community  services  are 
probably  not  perceived  by  either  the  management  of  the  institution  or 
the  faculty  as  being  a  very  important  professional  activity.  The 
percentage  of  time  any  faculty  regardless  of  tenure  status  at  any  of 
the  i:nstitutions  devoted  to  coimaunity  services  activities  was  from  2 
percent  to  5  percent.     It  is  so  low,  in  fact,  that  one  might  question 
why  it  is  recorded  at  all.     The  author  would  merely  contend  that  since 
token  recognition  is  apparently  given  to  this  professional  activity  of 
faculty,  that  it  receive  the  same  recognition  when  faculty  are 
considered  for  promotion  and  tenure.    Further  research  should  be  under- 
taken to  determine  how  m.uch  and  what  kind  of  community  services 
activities  can  be  offered  to  the  community  by  university  faculty  and 
how  this  service  complements  the  professional  role  of  the  faculty 
member , 

Finally,  the  professional  activity  of  faculty  members  in  the  area 
of  administration  must  receive  strong  consideration.    The  percentage 
of  tim.e  faculty  devoted  to  administrative  duties  ranged  from  3  percent 
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of  time  for  UF  tenure-earning  faculty  to  23  percent  of  time  for  UCF 
long-term  tenured  faculty.    There  is  apparently  no  easy  solution  to 
this  problem.    More  research  is  needed  on  how  to  involve  faculty  in  the 
decision-making  process.    The  problem  is  to  make  certain  that  faculty 
concerns  are  being  met  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  also  ensure  that  the 
expertise  of  the  faculty  is  available  to  students  by  not  assigning  an 
undue  amount  of  faculty  time  to  administrative  duties. 

This  study  revealed  that  long-term  tenured  faculty  devoted  more 
time  to  administrative  duties  than  either  recently-tenured  faculty  or 
tenure-earning  faculty.    Recently- tenured  faculty  devoted  more  time  to 
administration  than  non- tenured  faculty.    It  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  more  experienced,  tenured  faculty  would  be  more 
involved  in  administration  than  less  experienced  tenure-earning 
faculty.    The  question  becomes:    How  much  time  should  a  faculty  member 
devote  to  adminstrative  duties?    This  question  cannot  be  answered 
without  examining  the  total  time  devoted  to  adminstration  at  that 
institution.    By  the  same  token,  wide  variances  between  the  time  spent 
on  administrative  duties  by  tenure-earning  and  tenured  faculty  at  UCF 
must  be  questioned.    Bell  (1966)  stated  that  faculty  expect  strong  but 
fair  leadership  and  often  become  frustrated  attempting  to  play  the  role 
of  a  "part-time"  administrator. 

Whatever  society  expects  in  the  professional  activities  of 
university  faculty  members,  the  faculty  have  the  right  to  know  what  is 
expected  of  them  and  then  to  be  judged  accordingly.    Dressel  (1976) 
contends  that  it  is  not  fair  to  assign  faculty  a  full  teaching  load 
and  then  to  evalute  their  performance  on  the  basis  of  their  productiv- 
ity in  research  and  scholarly  activities.    Many  studies  were  cited  that 
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showed  the  average  work  week  of  a  university  faculty  member  to  be  50 
to  60  hours  per  week.    As  Halstead  (1974)  wrote,  we  should  not  be 
studying  ways  to  extend  the  faculty  work  load,  but  ways  in  which  to 
make  the  work  load  more  satisfying  to  the  faculty  member  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  it  more  productive  for  the  institution.    What  makes  all 
these  various  activities  worthwhile  in  the  end,  is  well  trained, 
professional  graduates  of  our  institutions  who  can  not  only  function  in 
the  community  but  can  help  make  our  society  a  better  place  to  live. 
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registered  as  n  full-time  student  in  the  State  Univer- 
fity  System,  and  wiio  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
rrnor.  approved  by  three  members  of  the  cabinet, 
and  conlirmed  by  the  Senate;  however,  no  appointee 
shall  take  ollke  until  ader  his  appointment  has  been 
approved  by  three  members  ofthe  cabinet.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  develop  rules  and  inoce- 
dures  for  review  and  approval  of"  the  appointees. 
Their  terms  of  oHice  shall  be  9  years,  except  for  the 
full-time  student  member,  who  shall  serve  for  1  year, 
nnd  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  quali- 
fied, except  in  case  of  an  appointment  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy, in  which  case  the  appointment  shall  be  for  the 
unexpired  term,  and  except  as  in  this  section  other- 
wise provided.  However,  no  member  shall  be  select- 
ed from  any  county  to  serve  with  any  other  member 
from  the  same  county.  The  Governor  shall  fill  all 
vacancies,  subject  to  the  above  approval  and  confir- 
mntion,  that  may  at  any  time  occur  therein.  The 
terms  ofthe  initial  membership  ofthe  Board  of  Re- 
gents shall  be  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  1  year  beginning  January  1,  19G5;  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  2  years  beginning 
January  1,  1965;  one  member  shall  be  appointed  for 
3  years  beginning  January  1,  1965;  one  member 
shall  be  appointed  for  4  years  beginning  January  1, 
1965;  one  member  shall  be  appointed  for  5  years 
beginning  January  1,  1965;  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  6  years  beginning  January  1,  1965;  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  7  years  beginning 
January  1,  1965;  one  member  shall  be  appointed  for 
8  years  begiiming  January  1,  1965;  one  member 
shall  be  appointed  for  9  years  beginning  January  1, 
1965. 

(2)  Members  may  be  removed  for  cause  at  any 
time  upon  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  ofthe  mem- 
bers ofthe  State  Board  of  Education. 

Hi?tory.-3.  2,  ch  63-20J;  ss.  15.  35.  ch.  69.106;  s.  71,  ch  77-104,  8.  1,  ch. 

240.021  Chairman  of  board;  expenses  of 
board  paid  by  state. — The  Board  of  Regents  shall 
elect  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  its  mem- 
bership. The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  paid 
travel  and  per  diem  as  provided  in  s.  112.061,  while 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  in  traveling 
to,  from,  or  upon  the  same. 

HUtory.— 5.  2.  ch.  C3  204;  s.  1,  ch.  65-138. 

■  240.031  Board  of  Education;  responsibilities 
for  higher  education. — With  re.spect  to  the  state 
university  system,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall: 

(1)  Approve  all  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  before  they  are  filed  with  the 
Department  of  State;  provided  that  if  any  rule  is  not 
disapproved  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  30 
days  of  its  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Regents  the  rule 
shall  immediately  be  filed  with  the  Department  of 
State. 

.  (2)  Hold  title  to  all  real  property  in  the  state  uni- 
versity system. 

(3)  At  all  times  exercise  general  supervision  and 
control  over  the  Board  of  Fiegents. 

History.— .1.  2.  ch.  63-204;  s.  l.ch  65-96;  a.  2.  ch.  67-231;  53.  10.  35.  ch.  69-106- 
t  23.  ch.  69  216;  s.  65.  ch.  71-377. 


240.042  Board  of  Regents  incorporated;  pow- 
ers, duties,  etc. — 

(1)  The  Board  of  Regents  is  hereby  created  as  a 
body  corporate,  and  shall  have  a  corporate  seal;  shall 
elect  a  corporate  secretary;  shall  have  and  employ  a 
staff  attorney  and  all  other  necessary  personnel; 
shall  have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 
to  sue  and  be  sued;  to  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all 
courts  of  law  and  equity;  to  receive  donations;  to 
make  purchases  of  real  and  personal  property  and  to 
contract  for  the  sale  and  disposal  of  same;  but  the 
title  to  all  real  property  however  acquired,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  shall  be 
transferred  and  conveyed  by  it;  and  shall  have  all 
powers  of  a  body  corporate  for  all  the  purposes  creat- 
ed by,  or  that  may  exist  under,  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  laws  amendatory  thereof.  The  board  is 
empowered  to  delegate  to  its  stafTand  to  heads  ofthe 
several  institutions  and  agencies  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion such  of  its  powers  as  it  deems  expedient  and 
proper. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Regents  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered: 

(a)  To  establish  the  policies,  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  which  the  State  University  System  shall 
be  managed  and  operated. 

(b)  To  provide  for  the  appointment,  employment 
and  removal  of  personnel  ofthe  several  institutions 
and  agencies  and  the  compensation  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  such  personnel. 

(c)  To  appoint  as  its  chief  administrative  officer 
a  Chancellor  of  the  State  University  System.  The 
Chancellor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  entire  State  University  System  under 
policies  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  shall 
advise  the  board  of  all  educational  problems,  shall 
see  that  the  board's  policies  are  carried  out,  shall 
supervise  the  board's  statewide  studies  and  make 
recommendations  for  plans  to  meet  the  state's  obli- 
gations in  higher  education,  and  shall  perforin  such 
other  duties  as  the  board  shall  designate.  The  Chan- 
cellor shall  serve  at  the  will  of  the  board. 

(d)  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Chancellor,  to 
appoint  and  to  remove  the  head  of  each  institution 
or  agency  in  the  State  University  System. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  to 
review,  amend,  and  approve  all  budgets  in  the  State 
University  System.  The  board  shall  present  to  the 
Governor,  as  chief  budget  officer  of  the  state,  all 
requests  for  appropriations,  in  the  manner  provided 
in  s.  216.023. 

(0  To  review  all  matters  appealed  to  it  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  board. 

(g)  To  approve  the  programs  of  instruction  and 
the  different  branches  of  learning  to  be  offered  and 
maintained  at  each  ofthe  several  institutions,  and  to 
alter  and  change  the  same. 

(h)  To  prescribe  minimum  standards  for  admis- 
sion of  students  to  all  institutions  supervised  by  said 
board  and  to  work  toward  uniformity  thereof  insofar 
as  practicable. 

(i)  To  coordinate  all  programs  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  order  to  insure  their  efficient  administr.-ition. 

(j)  To  conduct,  through  its  staff,  continuous  stud- 
ies of  each  institution  to  determine  whether  the  poli- 
cies and  regulations  of  the  system  are  being  fol- 
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works  of  pcrformin;;  art;  papers  presented  nt  meetings 
of  professional  societies;  and  current  rescarcli  and 
creative  acti%ity  that  has  not  yet  resulted  in 
publication,  display,  or  performance.  The  evaluation 
shall  include  consideration  of: 

1.  Productivity,  including  quality  and  quantity 
of  what  has  been  done  during  the  year,  and  of  the 
faculty  member's  long-term  research  and  other 
creative  programs  and  contributions;  and 

2.  Recognition  by  the  academic  or  professional 
community  of  what  is  done.  In  making  judgements 
pertaining  to  the  decision  to  award  tenure,  evaluation 
by  qu.-\lificd  scholars  in  pertinent  disciplines  both 
within  and  outside  the  university,  should  be  sought. 

(c)  Service  —  Service  sliall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to,  service  on  departmental,  college,  and 
university  committees,  councils,  and  senates;  service 
in  appropriate  professional  organizations; 
involvements  in  the  organization  and  expedition  of 
meetings,  symposia,  conferences,  workshops; 
participation  in  radio  and  television  on  local,  state, 
and  national  governmental  boards,  agencies  and 
commissions.  Only  those  activities  which  are  related 
to  a  person's  field  of  expertise  or  to  the  mission  of 
the  university  shall  be  evaluated.  Evaluation  of  service 
shall  include  consideration  of  contribution  to: 

1.  The  orderly  and  effective  functioning  of  the 
academic  administrative  unit  (program,  department, 
school,  college)  and/or  the  total  university; 

2.  The  university  community;  and 

3.  The  local,  state,  regional,  and  national 
communities,  including  scholarly  and  professional 
associations. 

(d)  Other  University  Duties  —  Whenever 
reasonable  duties  other  than  those  usually  classified 
as  teaching,  research  or  other  creative  activity  or 
service  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  —  such  as 
academic  administration,  academic  administration, 
academic  advising,  career  counseling,  the  supervision, 
of  interns,  the  effective  performance  of  these  duties 
shall  be  evaluated  as  prescribed  by  the  evaluation 
procedures  of  a  given  university. 

(3)  Sources  of  Data  for  Evaluation  — 
Evaluation  of  a  faculty  member's  performance  shall 
include  data  from  the  following  five  sources  where 
appropriate; 

(a)  The  chairman  of  the  faculty  member's 
department  or  other  administrative  unit; 

(b)  Faculty; 

(c)  Students; 

(d)  The  faculty  member  being  evaluated;  and 

(e)  Other  university  officials. 

(4)  Methods  of  Evaluation  —  All  appropriate 
data  and  evaluations,  qualifications  and  quantitative, 
shall  be  collected  by  the  chairman  of  the  department 
of  other  appropriate  administrator. 

(a)  Chairman's  Evaluation  —  The  chairman  of 
the  department  of  the  administrator  of  a  comparable 
academic  unit  shall  review  and  evaluate  the  Teaching, 
Research  and  Other  Creative  Activities,  Service  and 
Other  University  Duties  of  each  member  of  that 
department  during  each  academic  year. 

(b)  Faculty  Evaluation  —  Each  University  sliall 
develop  processes  of  evaluation  by  appropriate 
faculty  of  Teaching,  Research  and  Other  Creative 
Activities,  Service  and  Other  University  Duties  when 
appropriate. 

(c)  Student    Evaluation    —    Students  shall 


evaluate  Teaching  and,  when  appropriate.  Other 
University  Duties.  The  teaching  effectiveness  of  each 
faculty  member  may  be  evaluated  in  writing  by 
students  currently  or  previously  enrolled  in  his  or  her 
classes. 

(d)  Self  Evaluation  —  Each  faculty  member 
may  provide  an  evaluation  of  each  new  area  of  his  or 
her  own  total  performance  and  submit  the  evaluation, 
along  with  any  appropriate  substantiating  evidence, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  department  or  other 
administrative  unit. 

(e)  Other  University  Officials  —  A  faculty 
member  may  be  evaluated  for  duties  performed  under 
the  supervision  of  Deans,  Directors,  the  Academic 
Vice  President,  or  any  other  university  official  who 
may  supervise  the  faculty  member's  activities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  Evaluation 

(a)  The  chairman  of  each  department  or  other 
administrative  unit  shall  collect  the  evaluation  data 
for  each  faculty  member  in  the  department,  which 
data  shall  be  placed  in  the  faculty  member's 
personnel  file.  'The  chairman  shall  provide  each 
faculty  member  with  a  written  summary  of  these  data 
on  the  individual  faculty  member  and  shall  discuss 
them  privately  with  the  faculty  member. 

(b)  E.\isting  evaluations  and  the  data  in  the 
faculty  member's  personnel  file  upon  which  these 
evaluations  are  based  shall  be  considered  in 
recommendations  and  final  decisions  on  tenure, 
promotions,  and  salary  for  tenured  and  non-tenured 
faculty  members. 

(c)  The  contents  of  the  faculty  evaluation  file 
shall  be  confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  except 
to  the  affected  faculty  member  and  those  whose 
duties  require  access  to  the  file  in  accordance  with 
each  university's  evaluation  procedures. 

(6)  Implementation  of  Procedure  — 
Implementation  of  the  systemwide  procedure  shall 
begin  during  the  1972-1973  academic  year.  A  copy  of 
the  specific  procedure  and  definitions  to  be  used  at 
each  university  in  the  System  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Chancellor's  office  as  soon  as  it  is  developed,  but  no 
later  than  May  1,  1973.  Any  revisions  in  the 
establi.shed  procedure  shall  be  submitted  promptly  to 
the  Chancellor's  Office. 

Specific  Authority  240.042,  241.731  FS.  Law  Implemented 
241.731  FS.  History— New,  11-5-73,  Renumber  12-16-74. 


6C-5.06  Tenure. 

(1)  Definition  of  Tenure  of  the  Faculty 
(a)  Preamble  —  Institutions  of  higher  education 
are  conducted  for  the  common  good.  The  common 
good  depends  upon  the  unfettered  search  for  truth 
and  its  free  exposition.  Academic  freedom  and  tenure 
exist,  in  order  that  society  may  have  the  benefit  of 
honest  judgement  and  independent  criticism.  The 
meaning  of  tenure  in  the  academic  community  in  the 
United  States  is  simply  a  guarantee  of  annual 
reappointment  for  faculty  members  until  voluntary 
resignation,  retirement,  or  removal  for  adequate 
cause.  Tenure  is  that  condition  attained  by  the 
faculty  member  through  highly  f-ompctent  teaching 
and  research,  or  other  scholarly  activities,  service,  and 
contributions  to  the  university  and  to  society.  It 
assures  the  faculty  member  security  of  employment 
and  immunity  from  reprisals  or  threats  due  to  an 
intellectual     position     or    belief   which    may  be 
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unpopular. 

(b)  Tcniiro  in  the  Sl.ite  Univcr.<iity  System  —  A 
fnculty  mctnhor  who  tm.s  been  pranled  tenure  by  the 
Board  of  [JcRonts  shall  have  the  status  of  permanent 
member  of  the  faculty  and  be  in  the  continuing 
employment  of  the  institution  until  he  or  she: 

1.  Voluntarily  leaves  the  employment  of  the 
institution ; 

2.  VolunLirily  retires  or  reaches  mandatory 
retirement  age; 

3.  Is  dismissed  by  tlic  Board  of  Regents  for 
cause  under  the  provision  of  these  rules  which  govern 
the  termination  of  faculty  employment; 

4.  Is  discontinued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  in 
6C-5.25  Layoff  or 

5.  Dies. 

(2)  Granting  of  Tenure  —  Upon  nomination  by 
the  President,  review  by  the  Chancellor,  and  approval 
by  the  Board,  tenure  shall  be  granted.  Each 
nomination  for  tenure  shall  be  acted  upon  with 
careful  consideration  being  given  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  faculty  member,  including  evaluations  by 
colleagues  and  the  immediate  superior.  When  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  faculty  member  being  nominated  is 
teaching,  the  quality  of  the  faculty  member's 
teaching  shall  be  gauged  by  the  procedures  outlined 
in  these  rules  which  govern  faculty  evaluation  and 
improvement.  Nomination  of  a  faculty  member  for 
tenure  shall  signify  the  president  is  satisfied  the 
candidate  will  '  continue  to  make  significant 
professional  contributions  to  the  institution  and  the 
academic  community  generally. 

(3)  Eligibility  for  Tenure 

(a)  Only  those  employees  of  the-  University 
System  who  are  classified  as  full-time  teaching 
research  and  extension  faculty  with  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  or  above  under  the  provisions  of 
these  rules  which  govern  classification  are  eligible  for 
tenure.  Tenured  faculty  members  in  administrative 
positions  shall  retain  tenure  in  the  faculty 
clas.sif ication,  but  not  in  any  administrative  positions. 

(b)  Employment  during  any  two  semesters  or 
trimesters  or  during  three  quarters  of  any  twelve 
month  period  shall  be  considered  a  year  of 
continuous  employment  for  the  purpose  of  tenure 
consideration.  Time  spent  by  a  faculty  member  under 
joint  appointment  or  exchange  within  the  State 
University  System,  or  on  a  special  a.ssignment  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  parent  institution  or  for  the  University 
System  shall  be  counted  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
eligibility  for  tenure  in  which  case  the  faculty 
member  shall  be  so  informed  in  writing  at  the  time 
leave  is  granted.  Time  spent  away  from  the  institution 
for  other  purposes  shall  not  be  counted  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  eligibility  for  tenure. 

(c)  The  faculty  member  considered  for  tenure 
normally  shall  hold  the  terminal  degree  in  the 
appropriate  academic  field. 

(d)  A  decision  whether  to  nominate  a  faculty 
member  for  tenure  shall  normally  be  made  during  the 
fifth  year  or  at  the  option  of  the  faculty  member 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  department  chairperson 
during  the  sixth  year  of  full-time  service  in  a 
tenure-earning  position  in  accordance  with 
6C-5.0G(4)  (Procedure  for  t'enure  Decisions).  The 
president  may  recommend  credit  for  not  more  than 
two  years  spent  in  a  tenure  earning  position  at 
another  university,  or  transfer  credit  for  not  more 
than   two  years  of  equivalent  experience  may  be 


recommended  for  an  individual  hired  at  a  state 
university  in  Florida  as  an  assistant  professor,  transfer 
credit  for  not  more  than  three  years  may  be 
recommended  for  an  indiviilual  hired  as  an  a.ssociale 
professor,  and  transfer  credit  for  not  more  than  four 
years  may  be  recommended  for  an  individual  hired  as 
a  full  profe.ssor.  The  number  of  years  of  previous 
service  which  the  president  may  agree  to  recommend 
as  credit  toward  a  faculty  member's  eligibility  for 
tenure  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  writing  at  the  lime  of 
employment.  Except  as  indicated  in  6C-5.06{3)(b), 
time  coutiled  toward  eligibility  for  tenure  while  at  a 
state  university  in  Florida  shall  ordinarily  be 
continuous.  These  are  minimum  standards  and 
nothing  contained  in  this  policy  shall  prevent  the 
university  from  imposing  additional  requirements  for 
tenure. 

(e)  By  the  end  of  six  years  of  service  in  a 
tenure-earning  position  in  a  slate  university  system 
institution,  a  faculty  member  shall  be  recommended 
for  tenure  or  notice  of  termination  shall  bo  given  in 
accordance  with  6C-5.07  (Termination  and 
Non-Henewal  of  Faculty  Appointments). 

(f)  Instructors  or  interim  or  visiting  appointees 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  tenure.  However,  if  a  faculty 
member  shall  later  be  transferred  to  a  regular  faculty 
position  in  which  tenure  is  normally  earned,  only  the 
faculty  member's  prior  service  as  a  full  time  faculty 
member  may  count  toward  tenure  eligibility, 
provided  a  stipulation  to  allow  such  action  is  included 
in  the  university's  plan  of  administration. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Regents  may  approve  tenure 
at  an  earlier  time  if  it  is  recommended  with  sufficient 
justification  by  the  president  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Chancellor. 

(h)  Tenure  is  not  automatically  transferable 
within  the  State  University  System;  however,  the 
tenure  of  a  faculty  member  who  transfers  from  one 
institution  to  another  within  the  State  University 
System  may  be  transferred  in  accordance  with  normal 
university  procedures  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  employing  university  and  upon 
approval  by  the  Board. 

(i)  Those  members  of  the  academic  community 
holding  the  titles  of  research  scholar/scientist, 
associate  research  scholar/scientist,  and  assistant 
research  scholar/scientist,  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  tenure.  However,  if  a  person  holding  one  of 
these  titles  is  later  appointed  to  a  regular  faculty 
position  in  which  tenure  is  normally  earned,  the 
individuals  prior  service  or  a  part  thereof  in  the  above 
ranks,  as  stated  below,  may  count  toward  tenure 
eligibility. 

(4)  Procedure  for  Tenure  Decisions. 

(a)  Tenure  recommendations  shall  be  based  on 
the  institution's  evaluation  procedures  and  shall 
originate  with  the  appropriate  department  or  division 
officer,  who  shall  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  tenured 
faculty  in  the  department  or  unit  in  a  .secret  pool,  the 
results  of  the  balloting  shall  be  forwarded  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  appropriate  department  or 
division  administrator  to  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
college,  school,  or  division,  for  action,  and  to  the 
president,  or  designated  representative  for  action. 
Affirmative  recommendations  for  awarding  tenure 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  following  review  by  the  Chancellor. 

(b)  The  faculty  member  shall  be  notified 
immediately  in  writing  by  the  president  of  the  final 
action  taken  on  his  or  her  nomination  for  tenure. 
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(5)  Mnximum  Age  for  Tenure  —  Tenure  shall 
be  in  offccl  only  to  nj;c  Gfi.  If  the  fnculty  member's 
sixty-fifth  birthday  occurs  before  July  1  of  a  fiscal 
year,  then  tenure  shall  be  in  effect  through  June  30 
of  that  fiscal  year.  Individuals  who  received  tenure  at 
a  State  University  System  University  prior  to  January 
12,  1970,  shall  retain  such  tenured  status  until  they 
attain  age  70.  Each  president  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  continuini;  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the 
tcnchinL;  faculty  on  a  year-to-year  basis  until  that 
individual  attains  age  70. 

Specific  Authoritv  2')0.0J2  FS.  Law  Implemented 
240,0-12(2)(b)  FS.  Hislory— Derived  from  6C-2.17.  11-18-70 
and  6C-2.32(2).  7-G-72.  Amended  10-7-74,  Renumbered 
12-15-74,  Amended  11-17-75,  1-24-77. 

6C-5.07  Nonrenewal  of  Nontenurcd  Faculty 
Appointments. 

(1)  Procedures  for  Nonrenewal  of  Nontenured 
Faculty  Appointments 

(a)  The  president  or  designated  representative 
may  choose  not  to  renew  the  employment  of  a 
non-tenured  faculty  member.  The  decision  not  to 
renew  a  faculty  member's  appointment  may  not  be 
based  on  constitutionaly  impermissible  grounds. 
Notice  of  nonreappointment  or  intention  not  to 
reappoint,  shall  be  given  in  writing  with  the  following 
time  limits:  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  first 
academic  year  of  service,  if  the  appointment  expires 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  or,  if  a  one-year  appointment 
terminates  during  an  academic  year,  at  least  three 
months  in  advance  of  its  termination;  not  later  than 
December  1  5  of  the  second  academic  year  of  service, 
if  the  appointment  expires  at  the  end  of  that  year;  or 
at  least  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  an 
appointment  after  two  or  more  years  in  the 
institution,  but  not  later  than  June  15  of  the 
academic  year  preceeding  the  academic  year  in  w'hich 
they  will  be  terminated.  The  requirements  of  notice 
set  forth  in  this  rule  are  not  applicable  to  employees 
holding  temporary  appointments. 


(b)  Prior  to  the  transmission  of  the  notice  of 
nonreappointment,  the  president  or  designated 
representative  should  undertake  to  confer  informally 
with  the  faculty  member  and  explain  the  reasons  for 
nonreappoin  tment. 

(c)  The  notice  of  nonrenewal  should  include 
the  expiration  date  of  the  current  contract  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  review 
procedures  in  effect  and  at  the  university. 

(d)  The  faculty  member  shall  be  informed  in 
writing  of  the  reasons  for  the  nonrenewal  of 
appointment,  if  he  or  she  so  requests  in  writing 
within  ten  working  days  of  receiving  notice  of 
nonreappointment,  or  intention  not  to  reappoint. 

(e)  The  president  may  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  institution,  at  any  time,  assign  such  a  faculty 
member  to  otlier  institutional  assignments  following 
consultation  with  the  faculty  member  and  the 
departments  or  other  agencies  affected. 

1.  This  action  does  not  release  the  institution 
from  the  contractual  commitment  to  compensation 
for  the  faculty  member  until  expiration  of  the 
employment  period. 

2.  Should  a  faculty  member  be  so  assigned  to 
other  institutional  responsibility 
enter  into  other  full-time  professional  employment 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  contract, 
without  written  approval  of  the  president, 
compensation  will  be  immediately  terminated. 

(f)  The  faculty  member  in  a  tenure  earning 
position  who  has  not  been  (granted  tenure  at  the  close 
of  tlie  sixth  year  of  continuous  employment  shall  be 
given  notice  of  non-renewal  of  employment  as 
provided  for  above. 

(g)  Resignation  by  Instructional  and  Research 
Faculty— Faculty  members  shall  give  three  months 
notice  when  at  all  possible. 

Specific  Authority  240.042  FS.  Law  Implemented 
240.042(2)(b).  n0.051(2)(e)  FS.  History— Formerly  6C-2.32 
(1)  11-18-70.  Amended  3-6-72,  7-6-72,  9-9-74.  Renumbered 
12-16-74,  Amended  11-17-75,  1-24-77. 
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